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WATER LILIES. 





BY OLIVE BELL. 





Oo lilles sleep ou the lake’s sapphire bosom, 
Uplift your pure faces from emerald nests; 
Uufold spotiess petals, that each odorous blos- 


May fmprison the glow that gold tips the 
crests 
Of mountatos whose rugged sides glisten with 
boulders, 
Heights crowned with huge oaks, like sontine! 


soldiers, 

Whose gray, barren, bleakness, frown down 
on thy face, 

Asif wrudving thy blooms, their fair nesting 


pluce, 


Fair lilles, whose vestul like buds open slowly, 
In cloisters of fibre, and green, clinging 
Ose 
Phy humility typifies souls, meek and lowly, 
Phat patiently suffer ‘neath many « cross, 
Who from childhood to manhood, outstretch 
weary hands 
fothe sunshine that brightens Hope's far-dis- 
tunt lands, 
And uplift pallfd faces when the western hills 
shine, 
With the deep, vivid, splendor, of rare raby 
wine, 


Denotitul lilles ! What lessons you teach, 
As you drewnily float on the lake's sapphire 


bosoms: 


A worldof white wonder, in the chalice of 
each, 

Heavens tystical glow, on each delicate 
blossom, 

This desolate spot you enchant with your 


bloom, 

Like bencons of Hope, seen through night's 
purple form 

As you lift your pale brows to the blue sum- 
Inert sky, 

Unseen und unnoticed, save by God's loving 
eye, 


KOR LOVE OF GOLD. 


BY THE 








\UTHOR OF “GLORY’S LOVERS,”’ 
“AN AKCH-IMPOSTOR,” “HUSHED 
ur!’ “aA LOVER FROM OVER 

THE SEA,” ETC, 





CHAPTER 1. 


(/JVULE Priory’s let!’ says my brother 
| Tom, a8 he eats bis bread-and- 
marmalade, 

“You go w Bath !’? Gerald returns, 

“Go yourself, and get your head shaved ! 
[say itis let! Philip Marlowe told me so 
himself, and he ought to know. Some man 
turned up this morning allof a sudden, 
Said he’d seen the advertisement in the 
Paper, and took the house on the spot. 
You can go and ask Philip yourself if yoa 
don’t believe me,”? 

“Well I’m blessed !? ejaculates Gerald 
after 4 short pause, during whicb he bhelpa 
himself to a large spoonful of golden 
Syrup as an accompaniment to bis slice of 
buttered toast, and, forgetting to wind the 
Spoon slowly round and round above his 
plate, according to the approved methcd 
of dealing with syrup, deposits the sticky 
golden trail upon the tablecloth. “Fancy 
any oné wanting that ramshackle old 
Place 1”? 

“Oh, you boys!’ I cried despairing!y, 
jumping up from my drawing and hurry- 
Ing to & cupboard in search of the checked 


duster always kept near at hand in case of 
6Meéryvencies, 


2) 


= you boys indeed! Come now—it 

ro | i¢ ? . 

you koow! ‘What ean die Baanen oon 
F were reading to father last night? 
. Gat toat a woman is at the 

4 © miscbhiei under the sur 
. can't rememberthe words, 
Say 


+ n mockingly. 


&in , Hessie, otherwise H ester — Hester 
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Juliet Gay, Doctor Gay’s eldest daughter. 
There are five younger children, three 
boys—Tom, Gerald, and Sidney—and two 
little girls—Ruth and Rosamond. Wwe 
have no mother; we lost her, alas, soon 
after Kosie was born! Since then, now 
nearly nine years ago, I hava been house- 


keeper, governess, searustress—everything | 


by turns—to the various members of my 
devoted family. 


They have not, on the whole, given me | 


much trouble. We are a healthy happy 
circle, united too, although over-prone to 
indulge op the slightest provocation in 
sundry forcible ex pressions, such as ‘‘pig,’’ 
‘‘beast,”’ “donkey,’’ in respect to one an- 
other’s shortcomings. 

Our lines have fallen in fairly pleasant 
places, Father is a conntry doctor, and, 
being the only one for miles round Combe 
Royal, enjoys a large practice, which has 
descended bonorably from father to son for 
the last hundred years. 

There seems never to have been a time 
when a Gay was not at hand to administer 
pills and potions to Combe folk and the 
surrounding rural population. Dear 
mother was a Luxmore, Beyond that 
there is iittle to be said. 

That one’s grandfather was a wicked old 
Turk, who committed every crime under 
the sun, does not matter a scrap, of course, 
if the village church is hung all round 
with decaying old tablets bearing the 
arms, quarterings, and mottoes of the 
family, and the dust of long-departed Lux- 
mores lies beneath the worn stones, with 
their hal?-effaced lettering, that pave the 
middle aisle up which we walk in solemn 
procession every Sunday morning. 

No! Despite the certain vices and the 
very uncertain virtues that our ancestry 
on one side have been able to tranemit to 
us, we can afford to congratulate our- 


selves, proud inthe knowledge that we | 


are Luxmores still, and, as such, on an 
equality with all the big-wigs in the county, 
although father does despise his own med- 
icines, and our front door bas on it a brass 
plate bearing his name and profession, all 
our arguments and entreaties having 
failed to induce him to give up the ramb- 
ling old red brick house in High street, 
with its giant elm overshadowing the 
front gates, and ita prim old walled gar 
den behind, for the smart two-story Queen 
Anne villa standing in its own ornamental 
grounds about balf a mile out of Combe, 
where old Richards the butler lived after 
his retirement from business, 

But where was 1? Ob, wiping up the 
syrup at the boys’ tea-table! They always 
have teain the schoolroom at half past 
tive, a8 soon as they come back from Bisb- 
opsthorpe, the nearest town to our house, 
it being distant about three miles and a 
half. 

They attended a grammar school there 
that is rather a famous one, baviug turned 
outa good many well-kuown scholars. 
Ruth ond Rosie take their meal an hour 
earlier with old nurse, and, about six 
months ago, when I attained the dignity 
of eighteen years, I was promoted to the 
honor of sharing father’s late dinner at 
balf-past seven, and pouring out the cup 
of strong black coffee that he always likes 
before be settles himself to his books in 
the evening, or starts onan extra round 
of visits, which is more often the case than 
not, for somebody or other seems always 
in need of **Doctor.’’ 


The boys’ tea hour always finds meat 


my post in the old schoolroom, w! 
though very sbabby and nkKy 

Iigniy fortabie, @ } a4 " 
Adi Vantage possessing & Fr re W 
opening into the garden, Ww 
just now witb lilacs and Wali w ore, 


it is spring time, and the country is Joyous 








| has been 
| house to take care of it since old Marlowe’s 


| else; that’s why 


| jous little ninpy you are, Tiger! 


De ee 
lt a ee 





Philadelphia, Saturday, March 14, 1896. 


once more with the singing of birds» and 
the blossoming of flowers. 

I am just pouring outa third cup of tea 
for Sid, and holding the suger basin as 
high over my head as i can to prevent his 


emptying more than half its contents into 


his cup, when the schoolroom door opens, | 


and father comes in. 

“Well, boys, back 
all of you! 
It is thus punishment tasks 
them after school hours are irreverently 
designated by Bishopsthorpe lads, ‘Hes- 
sie, my dear, have you a cupof tea to 
spare? I can’t wait five minutes, for poor 
Mrs, Kay’s baby has had another fit. I 
found & mossage inthe surgery when I 
came in, The weatber is warm to-day, and 
the dust, while driving, has made me 
thirsty, 1 suppose,’’ 


in good $time, I see, 


Ashe speaks, he draws achair to the | 


corner of the table, sitting down witha 
faint sigh, as though his 
tired bim 
tosmuggle an extra spoonful of ten into 
ithe nearly exhausted pot, #0 that he shall 
have sowething better to drink than 
“yvrouts,’’ as Jerry impudently calls them, 

“Father,” exclaims Tor, still 


with the news he has given us, ‘have you 


seen Philip Marlowe to-day? Do you know | 


that he bas let the old Priory? IT met bim 


in Bishopsthorpe this afternoon, and he 
told me, The people have taken it fora 
year, | believe, and are coming in di- 
rectly.’ 

Jerry gives along whistle, 

“My eyes,” says he, “Master Phil has | 


been selling a pig in a poke this time with 
a vengeance! | wooder if he has let bis 
tenants know whata piece of work there 
to get anyone to stayin that 


new comers cut 
there three 


death ? [’ll warrant the 
and run before tbey’ve been 
months !’ 

“Nonsense, Jerry— nonsense ! Your 
tongue’s too long, iny boy! It will trip 
you uponeof these days, if you're not 
more careful!’ says father, rather sharply 
for him, ‘**Thereé 8 no reason on earth why 
Philip should not let the Priory, if he 
likes, without telling a pack of old wives’ 
stories about it. He himself can’t live in 
the place for obvious reasons, and it's all 
going to rack and ruin for want of occupa 
tion. It's a yood thing for the neighbor 
hood that tenants have been found for the 
house, and I’1o glad to bear it!” 

‘Perhaps the new people will find old 
Marlowe’s money bags,’’ suggested little 
Sid, who is known amongst usas the 
“Tiger,” from his red bair and freckled 


| face, in which we fancy there is some re- 
| semblance to @ tiger lily. 


“Old Diggory, 
the sexton, says thatold Marlowe comes 
outof his grave on moonlight nights to 
watch them, and that if he fancies any one 
guesses where they lié hidden, he carries 
them away and puts them somewhere 
Philip has never been 





ableto find them, and, when the cock 
crows sa 

“He gets back into bed and pulls the 
tombstone over bin!” cries Tom seoft- 
ingly. “Old Diggory sees him, I expect, 
when he comes out of the ‘Three Hlack- 


What a pree- 
I believe 


birds’ on Saturday nights, 


if any one offered you an é6lephant you'd 
try to swallow it whole ,” 


“Mr. Marlowe, sir, is in the hall, and 
wants to see you for afew minutes, He 
won’tdetain you longer,’’ says Kebecca, the 
parlor maid, interrupting our family gos 
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No impots then, | suppose?’ | 
detaining | 


day’ work bad | 
poor dear tatber !—and I hasten | 
| the place where Jerry dropped the syrup, 


bursting | 


| member who—once said 


= 


FIVE OBNTS A OOPY. 
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room is untidy, the cloth tumbled and 
covered with crumbs, all the corners cut 
olf the loaf because everybody will have 
a crust, and the home-made cake reduced 
to a mere remnant. 

‘People must take us as they find us,’’ 
he always says when I! remonstrate with 
him and suggest that the drawing room is 
the proper place for chance visitors, 

I bave given Kebecca sundry private 
lectures on the subject however, and she 
knows better now than to show any 


| stranger into “Mesopotamia,” as Jerry, 


whois the witof the family, christened 
the schoolroom when he was a very little 
boy. 

Philip is different, of course, He knows 
ux and we Know him too well to stick at 
trifles; and, if the village schoolmaster 
and the organist cannot make allowances 
for boys and their tiresome ways, I am 
sure | do not know who should. 

Still, I cannot help jumping up and 
pulling the wooden bread trencher over 


when | heard footsteps advancing down 
the tiled passage. 

Mr. Marlowe comes into the schoolroom 
with a big bunch of biue and white violets 
in bis hand, 

“Tl expect my news is stale already, bui 
I couldn't help looking in to be congratu- 
lnted,’’ he says, with # pleasant simile. 

“Nice’’ is pre-eminently a schoolgiri’s 
adjective, l know. Somebody—I don’t re 
that the word 
should never be used except in reference 
to something eatable or drinkable. With- 
out feeling in the least inclined to eat 
Philip Marlowe, | still hold the opinion 
that he is nice, and thatis much better 
even than saying he is bandsome 

Mr. Marlowe is a tall palo faced man, 
with slightly stooping broad shoulders, a 
pair of earnest dark-gray 6yos, and # head 
of crisp curly brown hair, in which a good 
many silver threads are already scattered, 
although he is still under thirty. 

‘*Yoes—I am in luck for once, am 1 not?’’ 
he woos on with # faint sigh, as be seats 
himselfin the chair that Vou vacates on 
receiving 4 kick under tie table from me, 
and lays the flowers he has brought 
quietly besides my tea tray. ‘To think 
of the old place being taken just as it 
stands, for twelve months certain, and at 
a rental of $004 year! | never dreamed 
of getting that price, although | asked It, 
have been glad to let the old 
house for balf the sum if it bad been of- 
fered to me However, I don't fancy 
money seems much Of an Gbject with my 
tenants,’”’ 

“W ho are they, and where do they come 
from?” asks father, while 1 yet a cup and 
saucer and pour out lea for Philip, anc 
HRebseca, the parlor-maid, mnindful of past 
ad mouitions sbe bas received from mysel!, 
makes ber appearance with a fresh piate 
of bread and butter, cut purposely for the 
visitor. 

“The name is Aylmer. ‘Mr. Hastings» 
Aylmer’ is on the card the gentleman jelt 
with me, and which bears the address of 
some London club. They have just re- 


turned from abroad, be and hia wife, so he 
’ 


and should 


tells m6,’ says Philip, stirring bis toa 
thoughtfully. “He's @ foreign looking 
fellow, awfully well dressed and ali that 


sortofthing. I saw bim eyeing my coat 
with evident disdain. I nearly told him ! 
should be able to afford 


that I had let the Priory 


4 nOWw One now 


glancing laugh 


ingly at iin shabby gray rat, which Is al 
ways 80 We Drtustie and tidy that ie 
an 4 “ n are ‘ 6 
4 
( 
* “A a “ afie A 4 
a 4 Kree nx‘ a 4 
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Somehow or other be obtained employ- 
ment ata printer's, and then it was dis- 
covered that he had a talent for writing; 
and he contributed articles to all sorte of 
papers, for which he was paid. 

It was up-bill work, of course, but atill 
he managed to earn enough to keep bhim- 
self and his mother from want After a 
while, too, he made a “hit,” as they call it 
—wrote a pamphlet that caused a stir in 
the literary world, and awoke one morn- 
ing, like somebody else—1 cannot remem- 
ber who at this moment—to find himself 
famous, 

It was like Philip’s luck—or, rather, his 
want of it—that just then, when Fortune 
seemed inclined to smile upon hizm a little, 


Avi- with his lips close -to my ear, ‘do you 


dated old dwelling like mine. Mra. 
mer is an invalid, it appears, and thé doo know why | have stayed in Combe Koyal 
untry for a whole year instead of going out into 
the world, as I decided to do on finding 
myselfa pauper, when | expected to be a 
rich man? Answer!’ 

I shake my head. | would give worlds, 
if | possessed them, to beable runaway, 
but somehow my feet seem glued tw the 
shabby red square in the carpet on which 
I stand. The horrible color is rising to 
my face again, too, 1 deciare! Feeling an 
overpowering shyness, | naturally take 
refuge in being flippant 
| “How should 1 know? Old 

mon——"’ | begin. 

Philip turns from me with impatienoe 


tors recommend her some quielo 
place with salubrious air, where she can 
be out of doors under trees as much a 
pomsible without fatigue. Society they 
don’t care for, or, rather, her state 0! 
health precludes her from mizing mu: h 
in it, husband says He bimsel! seems 
rather of a social turn, and asked « jot ©! 
questions about the neigh borbood, and in- 
quired particularily if there was a good 
medical man near at hand. | fancy it will 
not be long before your services are re 
quired at the Priory, Doctor. 

“Well, whether they are or not, I’m 
gied the old house is to be opened again, | 


Marlowe's 


trick my grandfather chose to play on bis 
only living representative? It was simply 
consistent with the principles that gov- 
erned bis life—that’s all! Excepting as & 
bis wretched money 
But that 


from the table. 

“But it’s a long jane that has no turning, 
recollect, and youre a young man ye! 
Your grandfather's money will turn up 
unexpectedly some day, take tiny word for 
it! And in the meantime you bave acted, 
in my opinion, as reasonal'y and pru- | Withoutit 1 daré ask no woman lo share 
dentiy as any one could, in remaining | My ife, the old dotard might have taken 
quietly bere, earning your with him for all I ehould bave cared !’’ 
honest manly fashion amongst people who withdrawing my 
know and respect you. It ry well, and bave 
thie craze that bas wet iu for young fe.iows | secu now jing- 


ineans t) an end, invalid. 


would be of no value to me! 


her only nurses and companion, 
bread in an; it 
I have succeeded in 
this 
red the keys, which I am 


wali ve band from his by time 


without his 


physique, constitution, and tempéramer t 


tofind out from 


jies bidden, | 


|} Naetier If 1 should chance 


day where his fortune 


For one success achived outin the Colonies, his nervous system 


take my word for it, 


there are hundreda, Sole 


to muorrow, WOoUulG be lo share 


being stopped ab- 





that “Old Peter’’ 


taem off 


ratber alwentiy. 


He has risen from bis seal, and is stand He pauses, bis §peech 


hakeanybody scream, and the trouble is 


lessened by the sudden appear- 


“Honestly 
tinues, after a rather long pare lmust | not muel 
confess that my original intention was to | ance of the red head 
emigrate, when | found that 
father’s death brought me no benefit It 
in only the haunting idea that eventually 


speaking, though,” he li- 


and freckled face of roof, and finally, 


tyranpny, had also vanished 
leaving no trace behind her, 


i. | the tiger,’ upturned from beneath the 


is of the 


ty Kral 


Wille cloth that covers the 


table beside which we stand, 


up for nothing, as] am always | felt bat and takes his departure, 


the worst of itis that the Left alone, ld 


to color 
doing! And 
angrier one feeis with 


battie Vallantly witn my = for fetching the Doctor to him. 
neself for being » foe, and he retires with boxed ears, Dut 


oft were boys ones 
But, of course, Luere are exceptions, He- 


sides one feels sorry for Philip—his grand- 


rascal! What do you mean by speaking life. 


my late grandfather in such a disrespect. 
ful manner ?"’ exclainis Philip, 
boy by the shoulders in mock anger and 
giving him a slight shake, 

This is the beginning of a wrestiing 
match between the two, which ends in 
Gerald's darting out of the window on to 
the lawn, and running down the bolly 
bock walk. Mr. Marlowe follows 

Another urgent mnessage from (the un 
fortunate Mrs. Kay, relative to her baby, 
has caused fatherto burry off to old Mariowe offered Dima bome on 
gery, leaving word with me that, if Philip) diston that be left his widowed 
wants to see him about anything eles, he shift for herself. 
had better look in again later on All through bis childbood and boyhood 

Tom and the ‘‘Tiger” have both lounged§ (bey struggled along together, with not a 
away to their different pursulls, farthing of help from that wicked old man 


sizing the 
father was such an Old wretch, driving his 
home by hia 
never seeing 


son away from 
meéut, and then him again, 
although he was terribie poorand dying 
of consulmption, $o that he could not work 
for his wife and child. 

Father says Philip behaved ilke a hero 
in sticklog to bis mother, reiusing to ieave 
her at the time of her father « death, when 


cruel tread 
oid wnan’'s changed habits. 


astounded when, on examination of 


the sur- con- 


mother to Royal, and Mr. Marvin, the 


kind relating 


money, no will no banker’s 


and | am 


although I wish you could be living there “For Heaven’s sake, spare me that after averting her face for so long, bis 
yourself, my dear fellow!’ says father | wearying reiteration!’ he says almost mother, who bad been everything to him 
kindly, pushing beck bis chair and rising | roughly. “Whatdo I care for the scurvy all his life, should fail desperately iil of 


some bopeless internal ailment, brought 
on, the doctors said, by long years of cease- 
less anxiety and privation, and involving 
a terrible amount of suffering to the poor 


For two years she lingered, confined to | 
her bed more than half the time, her son 
Again 
and again besought him to let her go into 
some hospital or institution, where she 
could be properly cared tor and waited on, 
wasting his whole life and 


to daab off to the Colonies aud arrivethere | ing in my wuslin-apron pocket with quite” ruining his prospects by attending to her 
with afew pounce in their pockets, anu | @ Careloss alr, day and night. In 
the most sublime ignorance of what may “Do you know, Mr. Mariowe, 1 think treaties however, Philip stood firm—never | 
be required of them, or whether their aréa« liltle inconsistent. You were wavered. 

ecolding Jerr ly afew minutes ago for When at last the end came, and, worn 


are at all fitted for the work they are un- | speaking disrespectfully of your late out with pain, she died with her hand 
dertaking, putting aside altogether pre grandfather, and vow you yoursell are clasped in his, he was nearly worn out too, 
vious education and past babite of life. | calling him a#li sorts of disrespectful The doctors feared serious consequences to 


the constant 
strain, bodily and mental, to which hehad 


thousands, of failures of which nobody in, (hina 1 shal. Kee; Che secret lo uyself, so long been subjected. 

this country ever hears! Ketter # threes just to punish you! ] suppose it must bave been abouta year 

legged stool in an ofice in Engiand, Do #o by all means! says Phiup, after Mrs. Marlowe’s death that old Peter 

to my thinking, than a prospective orange drawing ser .O 16 again. Marlowe of the Priory, her father-in-law, | 

gxrove in Florida, or an Ei Dorado, never J] Wish Lhe would not dose! Whoatifoue died too. 

realised, in Manitola! Don you agree | of the ys were to come in and #66 bim? of Combe Royal, more or leas, all bis life, | 

with me?’ “My one id6a,’ Philip goes op, as 1 do Mothers were wont to frighten rebellious | 
“Y-eea—I suppose s0,"" replies Philip | pot suswer, if the money were discovered children into obedience with the threst 


would come and carry 
bodily if they did not behave 


ing, with one elbow on the mantelpiece, | rupuy by what l sm afraid | mustcalla properly. 

gezing through the open window atthe) parrot. ike screech frou: inyself. Il ought Awful taies of bis harshness and cruelty 
grass plot outside, where a blackbird is | to bave more self-control, of course, but to his own family were circulated, not only 
hopping gaily round the foot of the oid | reaily to fee) one’s angie suddenly seized in the immediate neighborhood, but for | 
sun dial, in search of worms for his ever nw Vieelike grasp, without any visible) miles around. His only son, Philip’s 
ing meal. presenee to @ceount for it, is enough to father, had run away from home when a 


mere lad; bis daughter Rachel had grown 
up @ 11 18@rable neglected girl beneath bis 
revolting from his 
suddenly, 


My father, suinmoned late one night to 


the money that bas disappeared so mys “Tiger, you are (he most abominabie—— the old man’s bedside, found him dying 
teriously must come & ight, and and | Let go!’ | shout wildly, hopping with alone and untended except by an infirm 
other reasons, that have kept me in Combe | franiic euergy Upon one legin iny futile half-wittea woman known as ‘Deaf 
Royal so long.” | efforts lo escape from his grasp Molly,” the only person who had been 
Unluckily his eye caiches mine ae he Could anything bé inere undiguined? | employed for some years previously at | 
speaks, and something—! am sure | can an Sure itis to spare iny feelings that Mr. the Priorly by ola Peter Marlowe. His 
not tell what it Is—makes mie turn #ud Mariowe, muttering whatl am afraid isa last momenta had actually come when my 
denly as red as fire, How detestable ios | ratoer strong OXpression, séig6s his solt father arrived; and I believe he died shak- 


Ing his fist and shouting violently at Molly 


The sensation he made in the neighbor- 


stupid the redder one becomes, trigunphant stlil at having piayed his trick hood during his lifetime was nothing how- 
Jerry sees the thush immediately, of | #0 finely. ever, compared with that which followed 
coeres. lt is very tiresome really. It would have his death. All the world—at least, the 
“] say, just look at Hessie!’ he ex been Just the same if ihad wanted very Combe Royal world—had imagined that 
claima provokingly, thereby causing n much to hear what Philip was going tosay | Peter Marlowe was a rich man. 


fewer than five pairs of curious eyes ¢ me; but of course, not even in toe mid- In his early days Peter had been a 
turned at once towards mny unfortunate Pthe great desert would it be possi- spendthrift; indeed, he and my mother’s 
countenance, “She is @xactly ke aturkey b.e to get [ree from those boys, father, Godfrey Luxmore, were sworn 
cock!" the boy goes or One would W ike Lam married pe my chil- | allies and boon companions; and it was 
think she had been helping he 1 * @ #1: Ziris—tuey a ever so only after Squire Luxmore broke his neck 
Mariowe’s money bags, to ses her face ’ nuch nicer! Yet father is nice, aud Mr, one day while out fox hunting that Peter 

“Here—you shut up, 5 impudent Marlowe is very nice; and i suppose they Mariowe suddenly changed his mode of 


But, notwithstanding the substitution of 
penury for lavish excess, of the most sor- | 
did economy for unbridled extravagance 
and waste of all kinds, nobody ever sup. | 
posed want of means to be the cause of the | 


The whole community, thersfore, was 
Mr, 
Marlowe's papers after his death—a duty 
which, there being no relatives or even 
friends of the deceased present, fell to the 
lotof Mr. Grey, the old Rector of Combe 
leading law- 
yer in Bishopsthorpe—no document of any 
to the disposition of his 
book, not 
éven an old check was to be found afford. 









ee 


: Se 
old man’s own cram ped hand wri 
inside, among the jingling Coina, way 
| estimate for a plain funeral, made out ~< 
a certain cheap furnishing firm in Biahone 
| thorpe, and dated about a year Previously 
_thesum contained in the being set. 
| ually identical with the total stated ae. 
| estimate, and not a single halfpenny ove, 
| That was the only money d 
Stren uous efforts on the law 
trace old Marlowe’s wealth failed, ‘ony 
years previously the old man had 
in Bishopsthorpe, with the firm of Peters 
| & Co., who had been established in the og 
town for upwardsof a Century; but ons 
| day, in a buff, he withdrew ali his money 
from there, thus inconveniencing the beak 
eonsiderably, and no one had the 
| idea as to where he had pisced it 
Not being a landowner—for, ex 
| the fast-decaying old house, with its guy. 
rounding gardens and two or three fields 
he possessed no property in the county— 
he was, of course, in receipt of no rents: 
| and, on tne lawyer’s applying for informs. 
tion to certain railway and mining com. 
| panies in which Mr. Marlowe had shares 
| when banking with Messrs. Peters, « list 
of which the bankers had supplied, every 
reply received was to the same effect—that 
Mr. Peter Marlowe had sold outof thecon. 
cern some years previously, and that his 
name had been consequently erased from 


spite of all her en- | the list of shareholders at the time, 


Naturally the inquiry for the missing 
money did not last long. There being 
| absolutely no funds with which to carry it 
on, it was a rather thankless office for 
those who could not expect to derive 
mtch benefit from the money even if it 
were found; and, after the Priory, 
from garret to cellar, had been dili- 
gently ransacked—so diligently ransacked 
that every worm eaten piece of furniture 
possessed of a drawer was brought to light 
and the drawer turned upside down, and 


He bad been the talk and terror | every moudly evil-swelling cupboard bad 


been emptied of its contents—to the dis 
coufiture of the numberless cockroaches, 
spiders, rats, and mice that had inhabited 
the place unmolested for years—without 
so much as @ scrap of paper affording the 
| slightest clue to what the old man bad 
done with his reputed wealth turning op 
to reward the searchers, the interest in the 
matter began to languish, and the aftsir 
| become the subject of a joke in Combe 
| Royal. 

When any one received an unexcepted 
parcel by post, or any of the boys a mys 
terious present that required unpacking, 
somebody was sure to remark— 

“Olid Marlowe’s money-bags come W 
light, of course, and sent here by mistake 
—depend upon it!’ 

I believe it was my father who first sug- 
gested the insertion in some of the leading 
newspapers of an advertisement for the 
_mext-of-kin of “Peter Marlowe, of the 
| Priory, Combe Royal, in the county of 
| Sonthshire, deceased.”’ 

lt was thirty years since young Marlowe 
had run away from home as a lad, hardly 
| of age, and fifteen years since Rachel, bis 
sister, who was ten years his junior, bad 
disappeared. Rachel, my father often told 
us, was a fair, blue-eyed, timid creaturé, 
who might have been a pretty girl enough 
| had she been kindly treated and allowed 
| some of the ad vantages of her station; but, 

as it was, her mother having died at her 

birth and left her entirely to the mercies 
| ofthe old tyrant Peter, she grew Up ab 
| most balf-witted, and, although she w# 
‘twenty-five years old when she disp 
| peared, she had hardly the sense ofa child 
of twelve, 

A mystery hung over her fate, whicb 
| bad never been satisfactorily solved; but 

everybody knew that her brother bad left 
his father to seek empicyment in Londos, 
and that, after years of struggling #04 
privation, he had died, leaving « widow 
and @ young son bebind him; and itw# 
this son, now grown of course to mans 
estate, for whom they advertised after old 
| Marlowe’s death. 

Ifthe money was tobe found, 
undoubtedly the proper person to look for 
it, and, even if it were never traced, at any 
rate there was the old Priory standing 8 
occupied, waiting for some oné 
and claim it 


Six months after the advertisement a 
Philip made bis 


he was 


just locking up the tea caddy, when Philip —it would be no wonder if no spirit did ing the faintest clue as to the investment peared in the newspapers, per 
‘ ‘ *? how rox node ‘ tha oO rin) : <a ——y _ ver y 
Marlowe comes in to the scb room and wander about the id Priory and the of his capital, what income he was inre. &Ppearance amongst us. | remem 

stand besides Ine withoul speaking grounds now, as people say it does, unable ceiptof at or immediately prior to his fectly well the day he arrived. ; 
The caddy bas the most tiresome lock i: to rest, after the life he led and his crue l@ath, or fron what sources was de- I was the first person who &P ke to Bim, 
, . ] 4 t? ’ ‘ x .* 7 ee tre tr nt ~ irer aT : ot at fice, 
ee F < pinay ; forI happened to be in the bo 
r a ~ . « ” va > & “ wr i vying stan ps i Mrs * . 
, —_ , ok ed 
~ » “ " on: + 4 - f aS G@al as Aa tI ar post, W a 
ae's ’ g ad > ™ ea way * 
a a ¢ Or Ww aS 5 ; 
Loa 
ingen aS USE " Was atlachéd a the Priory, and, as he mig®t ee 4 
. t ‘ , 4 Boe 
miy ! . K 5 ¥ ae 7 . a0i6, Wil th ow 8 rmy | to the old woman for an hour ¥ mn 
‘* " ~ 4 - ~ } nea rer ’ ° now, + 

H este: ays M: ‘ ” ‘ aD a i y ~ funeral 6xpenses”’ scrawied upon it in the | ing out anything he wanted to 5u 
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‘could take the 





thought the best plan was lo tell him my- 


if. 
whe you want to take a short cut to the 


» | said, “you must turn down = 
opposite, go on till you come to the 
all then turn in at a white gate 
leading into & field on your left. Cross 
field, and when you get into the high 
road again you will see the chimneys of 
the Priory peeping over & plantation of 
pine trees. A few yards more to your 
right will bring you in front of the Priory 
” 
Penal might have understood such 
plain directions as these, I thought, but 
Mr. Marlowe showed himself extraordi- 
stupid. 
a ese had reason to suspect that 
his failure to understand was mere pre- 
tence; but at any rate it resulted in my 
walking with him to show him the way; 
and before we had reached the end of the 
church lane | bad recognized in my com- 
panion such an exact likeness to the por- 
traits of all the departed Marlowes hang- 
ing up in the dining-room at the Priory 
that | concluded hecould be no one else 
than old Peter’s grandson, as indeed he 


house, 


the 


proved to be, 

All this happened a year or more ago; 
and Philip has settled down amongst the 
Combe Royal folk as if he bad lived here 
all bis life. 

He does not live at the Priory, for, the 
post of village schoolmaster and organist 
to the church being vacant, Mr. Grey 
offered it to him,and, althougb he is such a 
great scholar and the place is quite beneath 
him, be accepted it thankfully as provid- 
ing bim with employment for the present, 
while bis future remains so undecided and 
his health still unsatisfactory; and, of 
course, he prefers to live close to the 
school, in the schoolmaster’s cottage, a lit- 
tle gable ended house covered with creep- 
ers, and with a honeysuckle porch, which 
is delightful to sit in. 

Old Marlowe’s money is still missing, 
and seems likely to remain so, Philip 
clings strongly to the idea that it is hidden 
somewhere about the Priory, and every 
chimpey has been examined and all the 
tHloors have been up in the hope of finding 
it, but with no satisfactory result. 

Meanwhile, the advertisement for the 
next-of-kin of old Marlowe is still inserted 
from time to time in the newspapers in 
the hope of oblainiug news of Rachel Mar- 
lowé@, Philip’s aunt 

No one has ever heard anything of ber 
since she disappeared when twenty-five 
years old, fifteen years ago. She must be 
awoman of forty by this time, if she is 
living, and Philip thinks she would be 
more able probably than any one eise to 
throw some light on the old man’s past 
proceedings could she be found; but | am 
afraid the chance of that is rather a poor 
one, 

Certainly the letting of the Priory fora 
twelve month isa strokeof luck! It was 
Impossible to get caretakers to remain in 
the old house as they were perpetually 
eneountering old Marlowe’s ghost in all 
likely and unlikely places, 

No native of Combe Royal could be in- 
duced tospend anighton the premises, 
and the consequence was that the house 
was actually falling to pieces for want of 
oreupation, and this caused Mr. Marlowe 
suddenly to determine to try and let it. 

Itisstill a marvel to me bow any one 
place, for itis in the last 
Stage of shabbiness from garret to cellar, 
hot to mention actual repairs required in 
many of the rooms, Butthere are the 
boys! I must put this away at once, 


CHAPTER II, 


‘UNDAY morning. The bells are ring 
\ ing for church. On the grass-plot at 
the back of the house our whole 
family is gradually assembling. It is per- 
fect weather. 
A solt gray haze hanging about the hori- 
20 and half obscuring tha tender blue 





Overhead gives promise of intense heat 
later on in the day. Spring is dying slowly, 
overwhelmed by suimer’s too ardent em- 
braces. 

The lilacs droop, pallid and faded; every 
minute faint balmy breezes send showers 
of yellow laburnum petals down upon the 
=: from the withered gold chains above; | 

'n their stead opening roses—crimson, 
pink and yellow—the creamy buds of the 


Blant savyrir 

ae ringa, the honeyed fragrance of 

adeg Swéet-nancies give promise of 
er 

+ 4 6 breath ‘ eafy J ine 

3 good LOOKiNg yt r the 
say remarks Tom 
‘* Y oronr re 

Wag uy Group, and glancing round 

aa 7" Y, ashe gives his tall hat an 

eXtra ; 


MUISD With his sleeve in ic 
ot father ’ imitation 


» and places it on his head, trown- | 





ing ferociously to make it settle comfort- 
ably. 

“Perhaps it would have been better if 
Heassie had not contrived to start a freckle 
exactly on thetipof her nose; but still, 
bar that, she does not look amiss. Mr. 
Hastings Aylmer will be asking who that 
pretty girl in cream color is, if he turns up 
at church to-day. I wonder where he will 
sit. Somewhere well in sight, I hope. 
One does not get the chance of staring a 
stranger out of countenanee in Combe 
Royal every day in the year.” 

“Well, you will be able toscrutinize him 
to your heart’s content, I should tuink, 
this morning. Of course, he will be in the 
Priory pew,” I say, struggling with a diffi- 
cult button on one of my long tan gloves, 
the other glove dangling limply on the 
edge of the old sun dial. 

Iam in aserene humor to-day. Despite 
the freckle on my nose, my appearance in 
my little looking-glass up-stairs afforded 
me considerable setisfaction. A sort of 
Sabbath calm, the result possibly of new 
clothes and bright sunshine, pervades my 
Spirits, It being Sunday, the boys are 
tolerable, chastened as they are by their 
neat Eton jackets and exceptionally stiff 
turn-cown collars, 

‘Sit in the Priory pew? Why, yes—of 
course he will! I never thought of that!”’ 
exclaims Jerry. ‘‘Really, Hessie, you are 
becoming quite a Socrates in your old 
age!’’ 

‘Don’t you believe it. She got a note 
from Philip this morning. Aba, miss, | 
saw Jemmy Grimes bring it to you!’’ cries 
the irrepressible ‘‘Tiger,’’ executing a war- 
dance around a bed of yellow pansies, 
‘Let’s make a song about them ! 

“<*Philly writes a “7 pe dy 
Hessie answers willy nilly!’”’ 

‘‘Boys and girls—boys and girls, what a 
noise! Come, it’s two minutes past the 
quarter—we shali be late for church! Now 
Hessie, iny dear!” says dear father, bust- 
ling out by the schoolroom window. He 
is dressed in his Sunday coat and tall hat. 

His appearance on the scene checks the 
hostilities which the ‘Tiger’s’’ impudent 
speech have rendered imminent on my 
part. It is really too unbearable that one 
cannot receivea note from the organist to 
say that, at the Rector’s request, the 
bymns have been changed, without a 
stupid schoolboy making a joke of it, and 
when one leads the choir too! 

I turn my back resolutely on the 
“Tiger's” ridiculous antics, and, to hide 
my irritation, occupy myself with rear- 
ranging the daisies with which my two lit- 
tle sisters’ hats are trimmed. 

Father has already arrived at the green 
gate in the wall at the bottom of the gar- 
den, and when I join bim is holding it 
open for me to pass through. Tbe other 
members of the family bring up the rear 
in straggling fashion as we cross the two 
fields, all silver and gold now with myr- 
iads of daisies and buttercups, that sepa- 
rate us from the leaty lane leading to 
Jommbe Hoyal churcb. 

At the gate of the churchyard quitea 
fashionable little crowd awaits us, 

There are the Misses (ireys, sisters of our 
old Recter, who is a bachelor, and whose 
household is presided over by no less than 
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three substantial guardian angels in the | 
shape of a trio of maiden sisters; there is | 


blind old Mrs. Molesworth, in «a smart 
new bonnet with peach-colored strings, 
leaning on the arm of a long-suffering, 
alpaca-clad companion rejoicing in 
name of Chaffy; and there is Sir Gregory 
Digg'e, the brewer and newly-made Baro- 
net, who has just erected a lordly pleasure- 
house on the heights overlooking Combe 
Royal, and who drives in from this earthly 
paradise, which he has christened “Dig- 


glesawere,’’ every Sunday morning in an | 
open carriage with coachinan and footinan | 
in smart drab and crimson livery, accom- | 


panied by Lady Diggle—a meek, worried- 
looking little woman whose bonors are 
evidently too much for ber—his son and 
heir—a hideous boy of ten or so—and the 
private tutor, a pale-faced young man 
with spectacies—who plays the fiddle 
feebly at Lady Diggie’s ‘Friday after- 
noons,’”’ and occasionally ventures upon @ 
song, which he sings 30 softly that he 
gives one the impression that he is afraid 
somebody will hear him. 

Going to church is regarded as a kind of 
mild dissipation in Combe Royal, and, al- 
though in winter the event is apt to be dis 
appointing—for who could look stylish in 
a watcrproof and goloshes ? 
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To-day, perhaps because of the 

weather, or it may be owing to the prospect 


of an addition to our social circle in the 


shape of the new tenants of the Priory, ! 
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| here and there a pew is filled 


everybody is resplendent; even Lady 
Diggie rejoices in a new bonnet, ber small 
wrinkled face being surmounted by a tuft 
of rose-colored feathers, which tremble 
unceasingly in the soft summer breeze; 
while the Misses Grey are all three 
crowned with wreaths of very yellow 
cowslips, 

Weare all in good time too. This too 
may or nay not be due to a laudable de- 
sire for information respecting the un- 
known tenants of Mr. Marlowe's old 
house. 

“My dear, the Priory people arrived last 
Tuesday !’’ says Miss Amanda (Grey, the 
youngest of the Rector’s sisters, fluttering 
up to me in a rather too juvenile fashion. 
“And the weather has been so fine! Don’t 
you think it seems a littie odd that no one 
has seen anything of them? I do hope 
they don’t mean to be very exclusive! It’s 
most desirable that one should be sociable 
in a small circle like ours—isn’t it?’ 

It is astonishing how, within the last 
year or #0, Miss Amanda, who used to take 
me outin the Rector’s pony-carrigage to 
gather primroses, and who use to give me 
apricot jam for tea, has suddenly begun to 
treat me as a contem porary—as though the 
great guif of years between us were es 
nothing. On the present occasion sbe 
links a bony arm with almost oppressive 
familiarity in one of mine, and draws me 
with her along the narrow churchyard 
path, catching ber great red sunshine re- 
morselessly in the soft cream-silk puffing 
on the brim of my big Gainsborough hat, 
aud making it very difficult to for me to 
avoid treading on the grassy hillocks on 
either side of ua. 

‘Rather mysterious, I fancy,’’ she con- 
tinues, lowering her voice to a whisper, 
putting her lips so close to my ear that 
they actually tickle it, 

“They say Mr. Hastings Aylmer gives 
all the tradespeople their orders at the 
back-kitchen door! Strange, isn’t it? 
Almost as though they did not wish to 
admitany oneto the house, Staines the 
butcher told cook that even the leg of 
mnutton was taken in yesterday by the 
black boy. Did you not krow they had a 
black boy? No? Well, my dear, you do 
surprise me! Someof the school-children 
met him in the Priory lane a day or two 
ago. Heisa regular negro, with woolly 
bair; and he is dressed in colored pocket- 
haudkerchiefs., He frightened Polly 
Grimes so dreadful that her mother says 
she has had indigestion ever since, No 
one has seen any other servants about the 
place. ‘They have not arrived yet, per- 
haps. Kather uncomfortable, | should 


B ° 

ric-a-Brac, 

A Bia Ons.—In the New Year's proces- 
sion at Konigsberg in 1558 a bologna sausage 
exhibited by the “butchermen” was 622 
feet in lengtb. and was carried on the 
shoulders of 67 men and boys. The one 
exhibited in the same city in the year 1584 
was over 1600 feet in length, and weighed 
434 pounds. 

Tue JACKAL.—In hunters’ lore there is 
an idea that the jackal is the lion’s pro- 
vider; that he locates the game and takes 
the lion to it, This superstition has no 
more foundation than is found in the fact 
that after a lion has slain his quarry, the 
jackals always attend and wait the oon- 
clusion of the repast, in order to pick up 
the leavings, 

An OLD SoLpigR.—There once was a 
crow in Ceylon that was called the “Old 
Soldier,” because it had lost half a leg in 
the wars, Its delight was to tease a cer- 
tain dog. It used to lie in wait at meal- 
time and provoke the dog, which showed 
its annoyance by repeated barkiny. Then, 
when the animal was snarling its angrieat, 
the crow would coolly seize a bone, or 
other tit-bit, and fly away with it to a tree 
close by. Here, perched upon the branch, 
it calmly ate the toothsome morsel, while 
the dog stood below barking at it more 
furiously than ever. HButthe dog’s rage 
was only an added joy, a sort of sauce, to 
the crow’s stolen meal. 

MISNAMED BY THE ENGLISH.—Ask any 
hundred English men, women, or children 
what is the naine of the capital of Russia, 
and every one of them will reply, “Saint 
Petersburg.’’ In may bea small matter, 
but in point of fact the proper name is 
‘‘Petersburg.”” The English are, it iasaid, 
the only folk who insist upon the “Saint.”’ 
They city was founded by Peter the Great 
and is named after him. It is quite true 
that Peter was one of the most extraordi- 
nary 1en that ever filled a throne, but no 
one would have been more astounded than 
himself at being dubbed a saint. He 
neither lived nor died in the odor of sanc- 
tity, and itis hard to find out how it be 
came the English fashion . to mniseall the 
#plendid town he founded, 

BEWARK OF THE Osraion, —But for its 
beautiful feathers the ostrich would not 
have been tamed and keptin farms, In 
Senegal, as in other parts of Africa, a great 
trade is done in these feathers, The 
natives of Senegal, however, bave never 
taken kindly to the bird, for a good but 





think! Kut people from abroad have such 
strange ways, and possibly they don’t | 
mean to keep up any establishment while | 
they are in the country. Come bere to | 
economise probably! They—— Goodness, | 
there’s Pontifex!’ she e6xclainis, as the 
Rector’s tall ungainly figure appears at 
the little gate leading from the Kectory 
garden into the narrow patb that ends in 
the low-browed vestry door, ‘*We must 
go in at once !’’--and, without completing | 
the sentence she began before the appear- | 
ance of her brother, Miss Amanda flutters | 
away from me towards the church porch, 
into which all the Sabbath worshippers, | 
gentile and simple, are slowly filling—a 
motley-garbed straggling procession. 

Combe Koyal church is an ugly enough 
edifice inside, although outwardly, built 
of gray stone and ivy clad, it is undoubt 
edly picturesque, Part of tt—the chancel 
in which our family pew is situated—is of 
much greater agethan the body of the 
church, which is comparatively modern, 
and possesses several recently added 
stained glass wintows, their gaudy hues 
contrasting somewhat unfavorably with 
the little leaded panes ofancient greenish 
glass by which the older portion of the 
buiiding is lighted. 

The congregation is similar to the con- 
gregations of country churches generally. 
There is a sprinkling of smock frocks and 
corduroyt; there are three or four rows of 
giggling school children, boys and girls; 
wits smart 
bonnets and liveried men—the servants 
from Digglesmere, Squire Thornbill’s 6s- 
tablishment from the White House, and 
one ortwo others; then old Mrs, Moles 
worth andthe long suffering Chafly oc- 
cupy a long pew with faded red cushions 


and quitea large stock of tattered old 
prayer books alito themselves; and the 
lawyer's family, consisting of six girls, 
ranging in age from eighteen down tw 
eight, half a dozen well-to-do farmers 
with fat wives and appallingly tmart 
augt re 6 asSsern Diage 
AS as A opres6 “ 
LDS LUX ad ¢ 4 r 
familly pew I the hance] wi bh bas 
been the Luxmores’ by right as long as 


Combe Royal church has existed. 


[TO BE CONTINUED, | 


very oxtraordinary reason. As is well 
known, the ostrich is passionately fond of 
everything bright and shiny. Now, it 
happens that the black bairns’ eyes are un- 
usually brilliant. So when the birds were 
first tamed, it was noticed that they used 
to peck at the eyes of the children, often 
inflicting serious injury, and even causing 


| blindness, Naturally enough, the natives 


refused to have anything to do with such 
acreature, and ostrich-farming came al- 
most to a standatill, 

How Hk Gor ASALAKY. —Colley Cibber, 
who was well known in the eighteenth 
century a8 4 dramatist, and who was also 
Poet Laureate, bad « great fondness for 
the stage. While a young man he acted 
for nothing rather than notact at all. Of 
course, at first, they gave him only the 
very smallest parts to play. last he 
was lucky enough to get apart in which 
he had to déliver a mossage to Betterton, a 
famous Shakespearean actor in his day, 
but Cibber became #o dreadfully flustered 
at having to address the great tragedian, 
that he made Betterton very angry. ‘‘Who 
is he 7?’ the latter asked in arags. ‘Master 
Colley,’’ said the prompter, “Fine him!’ 
shouted HKetterton. ‘1 can't; be has no 
salary,’’ was the reply. “Then,” roared 


At 


| Betterton, “give him ten shillings a week 


and deduct five.’”’ 

‘“ KooThe-TK TOOT Hike PLAYED THK 
KLuTK.’’—Borodin, the Russian com poser, 
was so passionately devoted to music, that 
he abandoned mnédicine and chemistry, to 
both of which he had been trained, in its 
favor. He piayed for hours at a stretch; 
on one occasion from seven in the evening 
till seven next morning. Persons have 
done as mnuch or more asa feat of endur- 
ance for money, but Borodin never dreamt 
of bis twelve bours, but played on outofa 


pure and simple lov6é for music. He was 
very fond of the flute, as to which they 
tell this queer svory about him:—Keturn 
ing home one night witb a friend, he fel! 
into acellar. His friend wondered wha 
n earth had became of when all ofa 
sUuggGgeD aD rg ig réevea 
n's ale A Aa eal» ~ Oe 
at tne | 0 t . : a) Ce 
his fall, Bor “1 bee nore anx 
for bia beloved flute than for him# * 
the notes bis friend heard were the result 
of bis playing to find out whether or not 


} the flute were injured, 
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Never a day «© dark the ean 
Doth not upon it rine; 

Never a night when, theugh Uo 
No stare are in the ektes 


Never « path so bard to tread 
That Cournge needs to fea: 
Never a hill so high that Hop 


hy *=t comse to i» reevere 


Never a stream that must be crussed 
Too deep for Paith and strong 
Never a soul tex filed with wo 
To ratse one thankfal song 


Only bear onward stemiilastiy, 
(nly aye mek aleove 
Only, woen things are at the worst, 








Keep Faith and Hope and Love 
And every ¢ sh elem eak tn light Vv 
And every tri on, 
Andevery tattle win a cron, 
Andevery sorrow poace! 
ITH FATE 
—— 
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The following | ynuopsts of the = 
“A War With Pat Phirga rights we thy 
Amertean #! visiting her aunts tn Eng 
land She meets Tryan Cambray a yoube 
English gentleman and they are tnutualy at 
tract! Dorn Valland the daughts of the 
Bector at Qullters® Comma wea Try 
Ellen Bardeil a servant girl who bears « re 
miarkatic esembiance te Thirz Hright has 
been inyetertousiy wu dered Dorn Valland 


when ashe per eives Tryan ¢ ays reward 
for Thitza jealously tntiniates that he teil 
sone way connected wit Fillers DTbarcle 
death Tryan's father i 1 eaves tits 
property much embarr sed. Tryan leaves 
Quilter’s Common and goes to ifve at Hu 
where T na Bright subsequently sees hin 
There tea tuystertous, roug mob itiget wih 
rectic broth: wit hilen 


Agures to seme cor 
Rardell the murdered girl snd? Drorm Ve and 


Sydney Poplett or Popes a y g fe win love 
with |? a ben “ee killedt horse: ‘ Ile 
lem ves lite wenith to raking Tryan one of 
her trust:« [ryan ist king of emigrating 
te Canada t tter hia fort ‘ bie liears Clie 
Hall, tis oor ita a8 ‘ » 1 ¢t 

one unk . it Chie tr f tyet \« 
Dorm eens t nyste is at w way fr 
the ship Eidred which t+ reporte l wrecked 
The stranger, however, now known as “Joh 
Martin | escued and f s in with 1 ‘ 
Tryan len that Thirz as teoupit “ { 
home ‘> eon eet i ately sive frit 
that M LPear rea be afriend of Ts sf 
in lowe with ‘ wd e does rt nok ' 
kindly uy IL ive ni sclers wi 
be anderstunld fre tlie relat ne to them 
princtpals the ove Instances fie 
the story ta Che present steers 


CHAPTER XXIII 

that, 
in volunteering to @Beoort 
keeper's troublesome customer as far 


the inn 


i aoe CAMBRAY soon found 


asthe railway station, he bad undertaken 
DO @asy task. 

Before they reached the 
road, the coid fresh air 
drunken mau * gait; bul, 
dertaken a task, [ryan was not: 
up easily, and 
gotas far as 
half-way between (Le 
stalion. 

Here however his charge either 
not or would nol go apy farther. Having 
lurched up against (he gale post of the stil! 
unfinished clung to it, and 
neither force nor persuasion tnake 
bim reiax his bold; be just bad sufficient 
sense to bold on, mursbiing and moaning 
unocéasing|y. 

Tryan felt ata loses whattodo. He was 
certain pow thatthe man had «truck his 
head pretty smartiy in falling: be had 
seen enough of drunken sailors to know 
this was no ordivary case of intoxication, 
He ijooked up and down the lonely white 
road, rather savage wilh himeel! for yieid 
ing to the good natured impulse whict 
had got bi:n into this fx. 

His view towards the city was blocked 
by the otber empty 


bend in the 
began to affect the 
having once un 
ne 40 give 
they had 
ein ply Vilia, 


Doctor's 


he help on until! 


the imat about 


ana the 


eould 


house, he 


could 


house, slanding yr.tm 


and desolate amid the sur: t ne snow, 
while the liong range o! w sled-like 
bulidings, which marked the site of the 
raliway station, ai e t Ke e¢ + ‘ 
waste in the ot 

ryva wi ” . 
” ae © au ba] euUber 
eave Lbe } a} y wre 4 . 
moment be tiilg! wance [ @& . t 
Helda, which w: lneanp s Lelng 
to death 


ln the midst of the young man’s cogita 
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Honus be heard the whistie of the train ap- 
proaching from Hull, and took comfort. 
There surely would be a passenger for 
Quilter's Common; he would be abie 


| send @ menage up to the village, or even 


back lo the station—aenything © save bis 
leaving the half-unconecious man alone. 

W ben the train reeched the station, he 
watched the outer door anxiously. Ye— 
there was a passenger; but he had turned 
the other way! Ah, there was another—a 
woman, this one, who stood in the dour- 
way talking for what scemed a weary ile 
to the anxious watcher; but she moved at 
last, and in his direction! 

Ho sighed with « sudden sensation of re 
lief; be bad felt so strangely helpicss out 
there, cutoff from buman heip, alone with 
a follow creature who was beyond reason- 
able ocoutroL 





As tbe woman came nearer, it seemed W 
| Tryan thet be had seen her long piain 
brown coat somewhere else quite recently; 
j and then he reweu.bered wlere and when, 
and knew it was Dora Valiand who, with 
sleps and was 
| cOluslng BiOWLYy Lowards him 
| As he shouted she looked up, aod seeing 


weary down-bent head, 


band, camé on 
| gathering even at a distance, from the at 
titude of the swaying figure al the gate, 


as she 


} his beckoning haetlly, 


| 
| that something was wrong Phen 


drew she realized what had hap- 
stop ped with an 


r at her heart 


pDearer, 
|} pened, and 


| awful tor: 


suddenly, 


All the morning sbe bad been Lurry- 
Hull 


purp wees omy 


| Ing fromone eud wo another of the 
quays, ber mind full of one 
—o prevent al any cost & leelug between 
these tw 


»mmen; and, Whiie sLe War &BLriv- 


ing and planning to prevent such a Calas 
tropbhe in thuil, it tad Lere, at 


(luiiler as ( 


happened 
ninow. borone territie two- 
ment (he iandseape seemed to Whirl roupd 
before ier dezaied eyes; then sie went tor- 
ward with be rigid caininess of despair lo 
| Weel What Fate had iu store for her. 
“Thank goodness you came oul by this 


| train!’ cried Tryan, when she was within 


“Heaven a.one Knows 


‘ 


balling distance, 


what would bave happened if you bada’t! 
I've gota poor fellow here who bes been 
knocked 
wot into 
ipldly 
Hull, And 
4% CONS helpiessly stupid, Just at 
aw k ward the road; | 
nolbing whsetever with him. Will 
you hurry on #s fast as you can, and teil 
W ileon t 
Stretcber, and @nough men 
back ?”’ 

W hat ci 
ing Vaguely 


indulging too freely, and been 


half mily into the bargain. He 
troubie upin the village, and I st 
volunteered to see linn back to 
now hel 
the iWmicost point on 


can as 


vet Beresford tosend down the 
to Carry bim 
iit mean ? Dora was wonder 
Was it another reprieve? 
Had those two men been In @ach other's 
eoulpany ai. the 
without On.ding out the secret 


which tue olher Was #0 anxious to tell? 
! 


way from the village 


Pryau's 
| “You go for the stretcher,’ 
bent on yetting them apart 
here with bim 


ashe said, 
“*l'il wait 


“My dear girl,” heexclanmed, fe rgetting 
ut the necessity of the mo 
ment—‘‘ieave you here alone 
in this state ?’’ 

“He is harn 


everything 


Wilh a man 


\eas,"’ «he replied, going 


me uptothe man and looking into his 
face—‘‘al most helpless, in fac Let ustry 
to get bim round to the back of the house. 
l know the caretaker here; she wii! let him 


ait by her fire while the stretcher is fetched. 
I think he is half dazed with tue cold.” 


2” echoed 


‘Caretaker Tryan, 

up at ihe ungliazed Windows “] 
had known 
bouse H 


‘“Sheis deaf 


Rlancing 
wish | 
Was anybody in the 


there 
Ww Was it she never hoard us?’ 
itis old Mrs. Williamson, 
the old sexton’s widow, She will only be 
too glad to oblige mein any way she can. 
Come bere!’ she went on persuasively, 
laying her hands gently upon the sailor's 
arin ‘Come—we are going to take you 
indoors to the fire.”’ 

lt seemed as if there was some 
for, although Trysan had rea- 
soped with the troublesome fellow till he 
first sound of her soft 
tones Le raised his wild shaggy head, as if 
to iistep, anc thé woaning ceased fora 
imomcoku 


Wagic in 
ber voice, 


was tired, al the 


‘Come—give we your band!’’ Dora con- 
tinued, witha wuch of gentile auth rity. 
Don't be afraid eave gz we won't let 
you ia i ore .Can I Ss & ] We yw 
z 1 YOU 
. a Axe i wow ¢ 
F " + 
" a 
a 
‘ ary * 
“in » i? a lace i¢€ ‘ “ La 
i6rstand that they wanted a mattress 
be floor, and, when she had dragged one 


othe pext room and placed itin front 


ut 





of the fire, they lowered their shaking, 
almost inert burden on to it 

“Are you the bangman ?”’ he mum bied 
indistinctly, as Tryan leaned over bim 
and loosened the wrappings at bis throat. 
“She said she’d bang me if I came back.”’ | 

Dora caugbt the first few words, and at 
ones began to talk at her loudest to Mrs. | 
W iiliamson, | 

“All the piliows you have!’’ she shouted | 
at the old woma.’s ear. ‘His head must 
be keptup! You need not be afraid of | 
leaving bim with us,” ebe said, turuing to | 
Tryan, and still speaking as loudly as she | 
could. “You see the state he is in; in ten | 
minutes be will be fast asleep; and he 
won't wake up for hours, If you will | 
hurry on down to the station—you were 
going that way, weren’t you f—and send 
mé up & messenger to go for Doctor Clap- 
per, we shall do very well.”’ 

“I don’t like to leave him here alone 
with you,” Tryan objected. But she bore 
his scruples down by her vebemence, tak- 
ing bim right outof the bouse as if she 
were really anxious to get rid of him. 

When she came back to the kitcben, 
Mre. Williauson was Ubrusting sticks into 
the five to make the ketile boil. 

‘You look terrible bad, miss,” said the 
old woman. “i'll get you a cup of tea 
this minute, 

Dora nodded ber appreciation of the at- 
tention, and went and stood by the writh- 
ing moaning man, with such a lost déso- 
late look on her white face as would have 
wrupg Ler father’s heart if he could have 
seen il. 

“You poor conscience-haunted wreteb,”’ 
she muttered, clasping and unciasping her 
hands, asif in the throes of some mortal 
agony, “I can enter into your sufferings ! 
Merciful Heaven, how tborougbliy 1 can 
enter intothem!  Wauat good is your life 
to you?’ she presently. ‘It 
wouid be & kindness to put an end to it, il 


went on 


one only knew how—if one only kuew! 
Why have you come in my way again 


just now, at the very woment when there 
gieaum of hope for ine? If] 
only put sight, where 
you could shout and rave and shriek your 
wickedoéss aloud, and there was nobody 
toLeed it! if leould hide you where 
novedy would listen She stopped 
idea had pre 
“Merciful Heaven— 
yes!’ she muttered, “Yes !—yes!’’ 

Asif influence of some 6n- 
thralling thought, soe Sprang to ber feet, 
and then steadily at the 
prostrate nan. 

“Yes,” she murmured present! y—yos, 
it is possible! 1] am certain it is possible— 
with care! And it would not be cruel—it 
would be almost justifiable—quite justifi- 
let me think. Let me be careful to 


leave no chance of failure!” 
. 


* . * * o 


seeiued a 


coud you out of 





abruplly, as if some Lew 


selted itself to Ler 


' 


under the 


Ktood looking 


able, 


It was dark by the time Doctor Clapper 
reached the villa in the station rcad. He 
had taken the precaution to bring a Jan- 
tern with him, and 80 was able to pick his 
way over the rough garden path without 
waking any ooise 

The message he had received was rather 
Vague, and, beyond the fact that Miss Val- 
land wanted bim at Porter’ssecond empty 
Villa, he knew nothing. When he reached 
the back ofthe house, he waited a mo- 
ment at the uncurtained kitchen window, 
lmpresséd by the dramatic aspect of the 
scené inside, 

The drunken man was lying on bis back, 
the ruddy light from the fire falling upon 
bis swarthy face and black shaggy beard 
and hair, He had ceased from tossing 
about now, but his right hand, tightly 
clenched, lay on his broad chest. His 
whole sppearance was less sugyestive of 
rest than suppressed ferocity. 

Mrs. Wiiliamson bad drawn her large 
old-fashioned wooden chair near his hea a. 
and sat placidly koitting quickly sac 
méchanically, though she was more than 
half asleep, Miss Valland, behind thein, 
was pacing up and down, from the white 
wooden table in the window to the op- 
posite sidé of the room and back again. 

There was a smal) lawp ou the tabie, 
and each time as she came towards it, her 
rigid dead-white face and flaxen hair 
emerged from the dense shadows ina mMan- 
ner which set the genial unimaginative 
Doctor's blood creeping. 


W bat was it that was so Strange about 


er? he won 


iered, watching the ad vanc- 
Dg facé as it approached the window for 
LS ~ rs +a a See, = 

5 ~Ne~ \ 

~ € © ax Ss al * 
" ee flex 6 determina 
tion to bold her fear in check though un- 


able to conquer it? 


Having asked himself the question two 


| off from areply than éver, he « 


| door, 





a 

or three times, and finding himseif 

lost patience with his own folly, coats 

forward, and rapped smartly upon the 
wondering what idiotic folly pos. 

seseed him to-night. 

Miss Valland opened the door to bim 
herself, and, singing to him to tread sory 
stood aside for him to enter. % 

“I’m afraid you will have had 
tramp through the snow for nothing, after 
all,” she said quietly. “The Patient is 
asleep, poor fellow, and, | fancy, likely te 
sieep for some time,”’ 

‘“*What’s wrong with him ?”’ asked the 
Doctor, kneeling by the mattress and 
leaning over to look at the sleeping man's 
face. ‘Ob, drink to begin with!’ he aid 
shortly. “Is it anything worse? Is he 
hurt any where ?”’ 

“It is one of the saddest cases | have 
ever had anything to do with,” she re 
plied; ‘‘and I’m afraid we have scarcely 
got to the worst of it yet. This poor fe. 
low—John Martin his name is—was the 
sweetheart of that unhappy girl who was 
murdered in the quarry last summer, He 
was at the other side of the world when the 
dreadful affair happened; and when he 
came home and heard about it he took w& 
drinking madly; fortwo months straighi 
off be was never sober.”’ 

“Fool, fool,’’ ejaculated the doctor, shak. 
ing his head, as he rose to his feet—he’l; 
drink himself cracked if he don’t look 
out!” 

“I’m afraid he has done that already,” 
Miss Valland returned pitifully, seating 
herself by the table at asign from the 
Doctor; ‘and that is really why | sent for 
you Ww seé him. He is utterly alone in the 
world, and | don’t think he is responaibie 
for bis actions. Constantly dwelling on 
his sweetheart’s death, together with the 
drink, has destroyed his reason altogether, 
Sometimes he imagines it was he who 
killed ber, and he will go through the 
whole tragedy, down to the most ghastly 
details, until he would almost persuade 
you of the truth of his story. I have beard 
him myseif; he made my flesh creep!” 

“An extraordinary ballucination !” mat 
tered the Doctor, noticing how the mere 
memory of the description set her trem- 
bling. “I suppose there is no doubt as to 
its being an ballucination—-1| mean, be 
really was abroad when the murder was 
committed ?” 

“Oh, yes—he was in China! I| was talk- 
ing to bis captain—the captain be was 
with at the time—only this morning,” sbe 
answered, still trembling from the borror 
of that memory. 

“Ah, well, that settles it, of course!” de 
clared the Doctor decisively. ‘I bave 
beard of a rather similar case,”’ 

“It is terrible to bear him dwe:l upon 
it,’”’ she went on tremulousiy; ‘but the 
worst part of it is that every now and 
again be takes it into his head that the 
people be happens to be with at the times ¢ 
going to hand him over to the police, and 
he threatens them. That is what | am 
afraid of- that he will do somebody an in 
jury, and I think be ought to be placed 
under restraint.”’ 

‘*] see,’’ said the Doctor gravely. 

‘‘He bas not a creature in the world & 
look after him,’”’ she continued; “he bas 
already injured two sailors on board bs 
sbip, and he got into trouble up st Tbe 
W heatshelf to-day; you see he can’t keep 
away from the place. 1 live in consist 
fear and trembling that there will be 8 
other murder if he is not put safely away 
somewhere. You see it is just one of those 
cass which need prompt measures ‘ 
day’s delay, and he may do some misebie! 
which can never be repaired.” 

“Yes—I understand that; but there * 
likely to be some little difficulty with we 
people atthe asylum Still that will hove 
to be got over if he isa dangerous junauc. 

Sne covered her eyes with ber bands © 
suddenly that the Doctor turned to look # 
her, under the impression that for the firs 
time since be had known her—and whey 
bad met more than once under the mos 
beartrending conditions—she ws g°1BE wi 
cry. She was conscious of bis uno vemes! 
of surprise, and explained. 

“It is the lamp hurts my bt 
“l am feeling very much shaken nig . 
I was up the night before last with Lith 


eyes,’ she sald. 
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asylum people,” abe went on—“you — 

because he isa stranger and 4 pauper? 

" wyes—they make a trouble of taking in 

paupers unless they are sure they belong 

to the county.” 

“and how is it with paid patients ?”’ 

“Ob, that is another sort of thing alto- 
gether!” 

“Very well, then, I will become re- 
sponsible for three months’ board and 
jodging for this unfortunate creature. By 
then perhaps they will have found out 
where he really belongs to any rate, he 
can goin at first as a paid patient.” 

uTbat is very generous of you, Miss Val- 
land!” 

She raised her eyes and looked at him so 
queerly that for a moment he hada re- 
turn of the sensation he had experienced 
when watching her through the window. 

«ienerous!” she echoed mockingly. 
“Don’t bé too ready to think wellof my 
motive, Doctor Clapper. How do | know 
that this man won’t do me some grievous 
harin if he is allowed to continue at large? 
Why not to me as well as another ad 

wPhat is true enough certainly,’’ re- 
turned the easy-going Doctor, with an un- 
comfortable feeling which be often recalled 
in after days; ‘still I don’t think that is 
your motive. However, we will say noth- 
ing more about it, I know from of old 
that you really charitable people dislike 
nothing so muchas talking about your 
good deeds. Now for the business part of 
this matter! Let us be as quick as we will, 
wecan't get this poor fellow moved until 
to-morrow afternoon, I must get another 
medical man tosign the certificate, and 
the asylum van must be telegraphed for. 
W hat are you going to do with the patient 
in the meantime?” 

“| will stay with bim.” 

“You?” He stood up and looked at her 
with genuine admiration. “Well, upon 
my word, Miss Valland, I think you have 
more absolute courage than any woman I 
know!” 

“No—it is not such a foolhardy offer as 
it seems,’ she explained hurriedly; “it is 
only that he knows me, and I have a cer- 
tain amount of influence over him. I 
would rather stay and see the last of 
him.” 

“Weil, I'll tell you what I’lldo. Ill 
send my man down to stay the night; you 
can let him doze in the next room, and he 
will be handy in case you want him. 
When the patient wakes up, the first thing 
be will call tor will be drink. I will send 
a soothing draught, to be taken in a tum- 
bler of water; that will keep him quiet 
until midday; and by then I and another 
medico will be here to examine him and 
sign the necessary papers. I will send 
Perry down about ten.” 

“One thing, Doctor Clapper,’’ she said 
later, when ali the details had been thor- 
oughly gone into—“don’t send a lotof 
inquisitive prying people down here. Will 
you keep the whole affair as secret as the 
graveuntilit is allover? I can imagine 
the poor fellow alone, but not with a lot of 
chattering busybodies coming and going. 
Send word up to Ursula that I am nursing, 
and she will understand not to expect ne 
home,”’ 

“I hope you won’t knock yourself up 
Over this job,’’ said the Doctor gravely, as 
he held her hand at parting. ‘This devo- 
tion to good works is well enough in ite 
Way, but you must not overtax your 
Strenyth,’’ 

“I will rest fora week when this affair 
is Safely Over,’ she assured him, “and you 
Shall doctor me as much as you like. 
‘ood night! Don’t forget to tell Perry 
‘hat he is not to say a word to a soul about 
where he is coming.” 

And she went back to her night-long 
Watch by the side of the sleeping man, 
with the look of inflexible will struggling 
with some mysterious terror impressed 
more strongly than ever upon her mask- 
liké face, 

“Shall | carry it through ?” was her one 
‘iUestion now. “Shall I carry it through, 
or wil) some trifling accident upset every- 
‘hing at the last moment?” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


the fire had not burned up yet, ard the | Thir liked his abbreviation of her aunt's 
name; he was the only person beside her- 


room, to use Miss Gunter’s description, 
was “‘like an ice well !’’ Miss Gunter hated 
adull fire, and she sank down upon her 
knees in her energetic fashion and began 
to coax the sulky coal and wood into a 
more genial state, 

Miss Oarry was at the window, gazing 
mournfully at the snow on the lawns and 
hedges, and Thir was at the piano, with 
Sheelah under one arm, picking out the 
air of anew song and humming it sotto 
vooe, 

The piano was near the window; and 
presently, hearing Miss Carry utter an ex- 
clamation of surprise, Thir swung berself 
round on the music-stool, just in time to 
see Major Darncombe replacing his hat as 
he went on past the house. Acting on the 
impulse of the moment, she sprang from 
her seat and beckoned to him before he was 
out of sight; then, heediess of Miss Carry’s 
horrified cry of, “Oh, Thir, how couid 
you ?” she ran out of the room and opened 
the house door to him herself. 

“I’m in for it now, Major Darncombe!”’ 
she said, laughing quietly at him as he 
came up the path. “I’ve just shocked 
that dainty little aunt of mine beyond 
everything by calling you in. 1 guess | 
shall get a mile-long lecture on propriety 
as soon as you’ve gone!”’ 

“It was awfully good of you!’ he re- 
plied, smiling at her as if he found her 
very pleasant to look at. ‘Tell me what | 
can do to save you from the threatened 
lecture.”’ 

“Oh, I judge that'll bave to come any- 
how !”’ she said, leading the way towards 
the drawing-room. 

As the Major followed, he murmured— 
“IT judge it’ll tind you prepared to take 
your own part, anyhow, Miss Thir!”’ 

The girl laughed merrily at his cool re- 
production of her little Americanisms. 
For some reason best known to herself, 
Miss Gunter received Major Darncombein 
her most cordial manner—not that she was 
habitually stiff or austere towards her 
visitors, but there were gradations of 
warmth in her bearing--and Thir knew by 
certains signs that her aunt was willing to 
let Major Darncombe see that she was 
glad to know him. 

“T was 80 anxious to come in,’’ he said 
presently, ‘‘and yet I hardly liked to ven- 
ture witnout a little encouragement.”’ 
‘“Thir must surely have guessed at your 
state of mind,’ observed Miss Carry, 
whose cheeks had not yet cooled. “That 
might help to account for her extraordi- 
nary conduct.”’ 

The Major gianced at Thir with a gleam 
of fun in his eyes, 

‘Miss Thir must be very quick at guess- 
ing, though I did not know my anxiety 
was so palpable as all that! The fact is | 
have been up to the Rectory again, to learn 
Miss Valland’s wishes about Monday.” 
“Monday ?” 

‘*Yes—the funeral, you know. I| saw 
Mr. Valiand at Mrs. Poplett’s yesterday, 


self who shortened it. ‘‘Nobody has hinted 
atsuch a thing; even in the midst of her 
own grief, Mrs. Poplett tries to comfort 
mé, But I can’t help feeling it, you know. 
Itissuch a satisfaction to us all to know 
that the poor soul has Mr, Valland to fall 
back on. It shows how little we know 
aboutanything. Untfl this happened we 
were all inclined to be rather savage, on 
poor Pop's account, about this marriage; 
now it is a great comfort to know she has 
such a thoroughly good fellow to lean 
upon in ber trouble, I don’t think Miss 
Valland is much like her father, is she? 
I shouldn’t think be could burt a worm.” 

“— don’t think Dora is cruel, if you 
mean that,’ said Miss Carry, looking at 
him inquiringly. 

“Well, I don’t know, Miss Oarry. Mrs, 
Poplett told me she had never even sent a 
message of sympathy by her father. It 
was natural.enough she shouldn’t like the 
idea of his engagement, but to show re- 
sentment at sucha time as this savors of 
implacability !’’ 

‘But she is always so good and so busy 
in the parish,’’ urged Miss Carry; ‘don’t 
you think she may have forgotten the 
actual formality ?’”’ 

“T think you are the kindest-hearted lit- 
tle woman I have ever metin my life!” 
he exclaimed warmly; and Thir joined in 
with an enthusiastic asse nt. 

“Aunt Carry simply can’t run anybody 
down !’ she declared. ‘I've beard her set 
out to do it once or twice in asort of a half- 
hearted style, but she always fetches up at 
the finish with an excuse forthem. It’s a 
kind of mild constitutional ailment, Major 
Darncombe; she can’t help it. You must 
make allowances for her,”’ 

“It isan ailment that we could stand a 
good deal of,’ he declared, ‘For my part, 
I wish it was more general, Can’t you 
come and live near, and aet the fashion 
among the ladies of the —th, Miss Carry?’ 
7 set a fashion 7’ she echoed, smiling, 
“And why not?’ asked Thir, ‘You're 
quite good-lookirg enough, if that has 
anything to do with it.’”” She crossed over 
to her aunt and- began to finger Miss 
Jarry’s pretty fair hair, loosening It 
Slightly at the temples and pushing the 
soft waves a little forward over the brow. 
“I’m sure, if you would only let me cut 
you a fringe and wear a big Gainborough 
hat, you would be the prettiest woman in 
the parish !”’ 

“Thir, I really will not allow it!’ cried 
Miss Carry, putting up her bands to her 
head in sheer desperation, ‘What do you 
think Major Darncombe wil! think of the 
pair of us? Go away and tease Sheelah 
and the kittens !’’ 

“Major Darncombe thinks we are both 
very nice young women,” replied Thir, 
laughing across al him, “and he wishes 
very much that we would ask him to take 
otf his big coat and stay to tea,’”’ 
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And Thir hurried her younger aunt out of 
the room and upstairs, 

Although a heated discussion ensued on 
the subject of Miss Carry’s adornment, it 
was astonishing how soon they were down 
again. Ofcourse Thir conquered in the 
end, and brought her aunt down, looking 
flushed but resplendent in the wonderful 
bonnet with plumes which she had made 
ap her mind not to wear again until it was 
sobered down with a superstructure of 
black lace. 

Miss Gunter looked surprised at her 
sister’s splendor, and, guessing it was 
Thir’s doing, wondered what fancy pos- 
sessed the child, 

She would have wondered still more it 
she had seen “the child’s’’ conduct 
throughout that long expedition. 

It was Thir who always went into the 
various houses to make inquiries, and 
those inquirles took sometimes a surpris- 
ingly long time. In the meantime the 
Major and Miss Carry paced smartly up 
and down outside, awaiting Thir’s return 
with a patience which was exemplary. But 
in spite of Thir’s persevering inquiries 
they seemed to got no nearer to the end 
they had in view. 

Nobody had seen Miss Vailand since 
early the previous day, and nobody knew 
of any illness in the village that was likely 
to keep the Rector’s daughter out all 
night. There was the usual case of rheu 
matism among the villagers, and one or 
two of bronchitis; but none of these were 
serious enough to demand night-long 
watching, 

At last, when this popping into and out 
of cottages had gone on for an hour or 
more, and Thir was beginning to feel baf 
fied, it occurred to Miss Carry that per 
haps Doctor Clapper might be able to give 
them some information, 

‘In «a case of serious sickness she would 
be sure to send for him,’’ she said; ‘he is 
almost bound to know whore she ia,” 

“Of course!” exclaimed Thir, “How 
stupid of us notto have thought of that 
before !’’ 

And #0 they started off for the other end 
of the village again, past Dale Cottage, 
towards the Doctor’s new villa at the bend 
of the road, 

But here they met with no better suc 
cess than olaewhere. The Doctor was out, 
and Misa Nancy had heard of no new case, 
She thought perhaps that Perry might 
know more about it than she did, though, 
for she had been out all last evening. 

But, when Perry wae summoned from 
the stables, he had apparently no more 
information to give them on the matter in 
hand than all the rest of the world, He 
had not heard of any fresh case among the 
Village folk, and he did not think there 
could be one without his hearing of it 





Once in the open air again, the three pa 
tient inquirers paused, looking up and 
down the road ina hopeless manner—uy 
towards the village, which they had al 
ready exhausted as « Held for inquiry, and 








but he suid he would rather I communi- 
cated personally with Miss Valland. So! 
came over to know if it was her intention 
to be present. But she is not at homme; 
and, what is worse, the servant could not 
tell me where to find her; all she knew 
was that Miss Valland was out nursing 
somewhere in the village—had been out 
all nightlong. It is rather awkward, be 
cause time isso short. I went to ask Mrs, | 
Greenbury if she could help me, but she | 
knew nothing, and then I wondered if you 
could assist me,” 

Miss Gunter shook her head, and re 
plied— 

“J did not know there was any serious | 
sickness in the village just now. It must 
be something new. This weather keeps us 
so much indoors that we hear nothing. | 
How is Mrs, Poplett? I hardly ever spoke | 
to the poor boy, but I hear everybody say- 
ing how thoroughly likeable he was. His 
mother must be almost broken down.”’ 
‘‘Yea, poor soui, it is a terrible time for 
ber. It will bea good thing when Mon- 
day is over.” 

“Ah, I’! go and find out if the servants 
know anything about Miss Vallancd’s 
whereabouts !’’ said Miss Gunter. ‘If we 
found out where the sickness ia, it might 





and the ladies were loitering about | 


| \'NCHEON was over at Dale Cottage, 


(he drawing room doing nothing in 
Paruicular. It was one of those breatbhing- 
Spaces before the taking up of a fresh occu- 
pation which even Miss Gunter showed 
no d re to cut short. Just now she was 

the few minutes of pleasant 


a2ining about the tempera 
tlage draw ng roorn under 

“ . 
WeOKiy “turning out’’ on Satur 


4 


Hing; to-day, Merritt having been 


ve\ndhand with her work from the start, 


be a guide for you.” 

The Major thanked her as he opened the 
door for her, and then returned tothe 
brightening fire and warmed his hands. 

“Every time I see Mrs, Poplett | fee! 
like a murderer,’ he said quietly. “She 
is goodness itself to me, and yet——”’ 


He paused and sighed heavily 
I don’t tbink you s&s 
rine 
tle nearer t 
you in the sligntest lewré Mae” 
happened.” 


‘““No—nobody does that, Miss Carry! 





lonuat turn out and institute a house-to 


“He wishes very much that he could, 
Miss Thir,’’ returned the Major, smiling 
as if he appreciated the whole businers 
very thoroughly; ‘but he can’t spare the 
time. Yousee I must see Miss Valland 
somehow before 1 yo back. | suppose | 


house inquiry if everything 6lse fails.”’ 

“Perhaps Aunt Polly will find out 
where she is for you,’’ said Thir, 

But, when Miss Gunter came back, it 
appeared that she knew nothing, Merritt 
had even been in next door to ask Mra, 
Wellcome if she had heard of any serious 
illness in the village, and, though Mra. 
Wellcome generally knew everything, she 


| knew nothiag concerning the whereabouts 


of Miss Vailand. 
The Major rose and began to button up 
his coat with the air of a man being driven 


| against his will. 


“Then there is nothing for it,’’ he said, 
with a rueful glance ontof the window, 
“but the house-to-houre visilation.”’ 

“It will boa very wearisome undertak- 
ing for a stranger,’ observed Miss Guntor 
feelingly. 

“1 think I will come and help you !’ ex 
claimed Thir, with asudden inspiration. 
“You won't know which are the best 
places to go to, Aunt Carry, you come 
too! It won’thurt you, for you haven't 
got the fag-end of 4 fit of neuraiyia hang 


ing about you as Aunt Polly has!” 
Misa Carry |: oked rather 6inbarrassed. 
“If Major Darncombe thinks we should 
be of any use,’’ she murmured 
“The greatest eo. Miss Carry . 
wa 
( " ‘ 4 
you many minutes, Major 


down past the two empty villas towards 
the railway station, which seemed to hold 
out very little promise of reward for push 
ing their ingnirios in that direction, 

“Well, 1 suppose there is nothing for i! 
but toown mysell beaten, and go back no 
wiser than [ came,” sald Major Darr- 
combe at last, in atone of vexation, “1 
don’t like to be done, but, since Misa Val- 
land seeins to have disappeared by magic, 
it is useless going on any longer,.’’ 

“Itis the most surprising thing | ever 
heard of,’ Thir remarked; and Miss Carry 
agreed, murmuring «& hope that nothing 
dreadful had happened to the missing girl. 

“T wonder what that means !’’ exclaimed 
Thir abruptly. 

She had been watching a dark, square, 
ungainly-looking vebicle coming slowly 
along the white distant road past the rail 
way sAlalion, and her exciamation of sur- 
prise had been caused by its stoppage in 
front of one of the two eimply houses, 

“What « queer looking effair, isn’t it? 
There's 4 man gettung down, And he’s 
going into the house! And look—there'’s 
another! J4 it @ furniture van, do you 
think ? ‘4 that house let at last ?”’ 

“One can hardly #66 at this distance, 


” 


replied Major Darncombe; “buat LT don't 


think itis a furniture van. Itis4 not large 
enough,”’ 

“Tt can’t bea piano cart, surely!’ cried 
rhir “There is no gias4 in the windows 
yet. They w 1 never pula plano into 


‘ 
at infinished 1 ee in weather aa 


tr ~ 


* ’ j 
‘ 4 Piano Cart 








NEVER DESPAIR 
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Never a day #0 dark the sun 
Doth not upou tt rise; 
Never «a night when, though Ulieoon 
No stars are tn the skies; 


Never a path #0 hard to tread 
That Cournge neods to fear, 

Never a bill so high that Hoye 
be et Comme to persevere 


Never a stream that must be Crossed 
Too deep for Paith and strong, 
Never «a soul tow Milled with woe 
To ratee one thankfal song 


Only bear onward stendiastiy, 
Only aye look above 

Only, when things are at the worst, 
Keep Faith and Hope and Love 


And every cloud shall break tn light, 
And every trink connme, 
Andevery tattle win a crown, 
Andey 
———-+ 


ery sorrow poace 


A WAR WITH FATE 
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BY THK AUTHON OF “A FATAL MOMENT,’ 


“,~ RIGHTEROUR KETHINI PION,’ 
OwheeoKkKKD ‘THE FRUITS 


OY A CHIMB,”’ BETO 








{The followtnig } ynopets Of the tory 
“A War With Fate Phirge right a wealthy 
American wirl je visiting ber nunte in Enw 
land She meets Tryan Cambray « young 


Kugiteh gentleman and they are mutually at 
tracted Dorn Valland the daughter of the 
Rector at Quilters Comtion Tryan 
Ellen Bardeil a servant wirl 
markable resemblance to Things 


loves 


who bears a re 


been mysteriously murdered 


when she percetves Tryan Cambray's regard 


for Thitrza Jeniously Intimates that he ts tn 


with Ellen ardell+ 


some way connected 
death 
property 
Quilter's 
where Thiraza Bright subsequently sees 


much embarrassed, Try 
Common and goo to live 


There t# a wiystertous, rough looking-tian who 
bollen 


fyures ti seme connection both with 
Bardell the murdered girl and Dor Vaelland 
Sydney Poplett ar Vorpes 
with Lora tin wen killed tu 
leaves lite wealth to her 
Prynun istl 


a youny fellow tn love 


. horse race the 


her trustes 


to Canna te etter his fortune Ble: liecare Olive 
Mall, thi ! itanen, am leevons wolel toy maonaie 
one unknown but Che tramsfertis not yet made 
Dora sends the mysterious stranger away tn 


the ship Eldred whieh ts reported wrecked 
rw known as 
falls tno with Pryan 


Phe stranpoer, however, te 


Martin in rescued and 


Tryan learos that Phirza has bought his old | streteber, and enough imen to carry him | 
hreotnie: Onee on tieetiop tilts lately she litut back ?"’ 
that Major Darncombe a triend of Tryun's W hat did it mean ? Dora was wonder 
t T he does no im) 
In Jove with her and she es HOE look un ing vaguely. Was it another reprieve? 
kindly upon him. Phe minor characters will | Had t mt her’ 
he maderstood from their relations to these | ad those two mnen been In @ach other's 
princtpals the above circumstances bringing | COMpany all the way from the village 
the story tothe present chapters. | without Try au's finding out the secret } 
— which tue olher was 80 anxious to tell? 
CHAPTER XXIII. “You go for the stretcher,” she said, 
bent on yetting them apart.  “1’ll wait 
found that, 


f VRYAN CAMBRAY soon 
| in volunteeringg to @BeOort Lhe inn 


keeper's troublesome customer as far 
as the railway station, he had undertaken 


DO @asy task. 

Before they reached the 
road, the coid fresh air 
drunken man's gail; but, having once un 


bend in the 


dertaken a task, Tryau was not one to give 
they had 


up easily, and he help on until! 


gotas faras the last emply villa, about 
half-way between (he Doctor’s and the | ait by hertire whilo the stretcher is tetehed. 
station. ° I think he is half dazed with the cold.” 
Here however his charge either could “Caretaker?” echoed Tryan, glancing 
not or would not go any farther. Having | UP at the unglazed windows ‘“] wish | 
lurched up ageiust Lhe gate post of the still | had known there was anybody in the | 
unfinished house, he clung to it, and house. How was it she never heard us?’ 
neither force nor persuasion could make “She is deaf, tis old Mrs, Williamson, 
bim relax bis bold; be just bad sufficient the old sexton’s widow, She will only be 
sense to bold on, mumbling and moaning | 600 lad to oblige mein any way she can, 
uncéasing|ly. Come here!’ she went on persuasively, 


Tryan felt at a loss what to do, 
certain pow that the 
head pretty smartly 


seon enough of drunken sailors to know 


this was no ordinary case of intoxication, | her 
He looked up and down the lonely white 


road, rather savage with himself for yieid 
ing to the good natured 
had got bim into this fix, 


His view towards the city was blocked 
by the other empty house, standing grim | 


and desolate amid the surround 
while the long 
bullidings, which 


ng snow, 


railway station, aloue broke the white 
waste In the other dire 
‘ryan wot ) 4 x “ 
- - 

stable and stretcher 

eave the Unhappy w 4 ‘ 
moment be mnight wander on a : e 
fielda, which would mean bis being frozen 


to death. 


In the midst of the young man’s cogita 


Briyvht has 
Doorn Valland 


Tryan'’s father dies, und leaves hts 
nn leavers 
at Hull 
him, 


making Tryan one of 
taking of erotprating 


'Jobn 


began lo afleet the 


man had struck his | 
In falling; he had | 


impulse which | 


rangé of iow ashed-like 


inarked the site of the 
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| Hous be heard the whistle of the train ap- 
| proaching from Hull, and took comfort. 
| There surely would be a passenger for 
Quilter’s Common; he would be able to 
send @ métmage up tw the village, or even 
back to the station—anything to save bis 
leaving the half-unconscious man alone, 

W ben the train reached the station, he 
watched the outer door anxicusly. Yes— 
there was a passenger; but he had turned 
the other way! Ah, there was apother—a 
woman, this one, who stood in the door- 
way talking for what seemed a weary tine 
to the anxious watcher; but she moved at 
last, and in his direction ! 

Ho sighed with « sudden sensation of re 
lief; he had felt so strangely 
there, cutoff from human help, alone with 
a follow creature who was beyond reason- 
able ooutrol 

As the woman came nesrer, it seomed Wo 
Tryan that he had seen her long plain 
brown Coal somewhere else quite recently; 
and then he remembered where and when, 
and knew it was Dora Valland who, with 
| Weary steps and down-bent head, was 
coming siowly towards him. 

As he shouted she looked up, and seeing 
his beckoning band, hastily, 
gathering oven at a distance, from the at 
titude of the swaying figure at tho gate, 
that something was wrong. ‘Then, as she 
drew pearer, she realized what had hap- 
pened, stopped suddenly, with an 
awful torror at her heart 


Came OD 


and 
All the morning she bad been burry- 
ing from oneend lo another of the Hull 
quays, her mind full of one purpose only 
these two men; and, while #hb6 Was BLriv- 
ing mud planning lo prevent such # Calas 
trophe in Hull, it: bad 





happened ere, at 
| Qluilter’s Common, borone terribie two- 
ment the landscape seemed to whirk round 
before her dezaled eyes; then she went for- 
ward with the rigid calnuinoss of despair lo 
meet What Fate had in store for her. 
“Thank goodness you came oul by this 
train!’ cried Tryav, when she was within 
“Hieaven alone knows 
what would bave happened if you hada’t! 
I’ve gota poor fellow here who bas been 
indulging loo freely, and becn knocked 
half silly into the bargain, tle got into 
trouble upin the village, aud I stupidly 
And 
now he has gone helplessly stupsd, just at 
awk ward point on the road; | 
can do nolhing whatever with him. Wall 
you hurry on #s fast as you can, and tell 
Wilson to get Borestord tosend down the 


bailing distance, 


volunteered to see tithe back to Hull, 


the mist 





here with him.’’ 

“My dear girl,’ he exclaimed, forgetting 
ment—‘“‘leave you here alone with a man 
, in this state ?’’ 

| “He 





is harmless,’’ she replied, going 
| close up tothe man and looking into his 
| face Let us try 
| to get him round to the back of the house. 
| | know the caretaker hore 


“almost helpless, in fact 


;Shewill let him 





He was | laying ber hands gently upon the sailor’s 


arin, “Come—we are going to take you 
iudoors to the fire,’’ 
lt seemed as if there was some magic in 
volee, for, although Tryan had rea- 
soned with the troublesome fellow till he 
| was tired, 
tones he raised his wild shaggy head, as if 
| to listen, and the moaning ceased for a 
mom. ot 
‘Come—give we your hand!” Dora con- 
tinued, witha touch of gentile authority. 
Don’t be afraid to leave go; we won’t let 
you fall il heré—lean on us, and we will 
guide you.”’ 


And so they ax6d bim to walk up the 
a at bY r it c i 
a “ « “ 
Ss a 
tie il ‘ are Dail elore 18 Lire 
By signs Dora made the i woman u 


they wanted 4 mattress on 
the floor, and, when she had dragged one 
from the next room and 


derstand that 


placed itin front 


helpless out | 


to prevent al any cost a meeting between | 


| couid 


everything but the necessity of the mo- | 


al the first sound of her soft | 





of the fire, they lowered their shaking, 
almost inert burden on to it 

“Are you the bangwan?’’ he mumbled 
indistinctly, as Tryan leaned over bim 
and loosened the wrappings at his throat. 
“She said she’d bang me if I came back.” 

Dora caught the first few words, and at 
once began to talk at ber loudest to Mrs, 
W iiliamson. 

“All the pillows you bave!’’ she shouted 
at the old woma.’s ear, “His head must 
be keptup! You need not be afraid of 


| leaving bim with us,” sbe said, turuing to 


Tryan, apd still speaking as loudly as she 
could. “You see the state he is in; in ten 
minutes he will be fast asleep; and he 
won't wake up for hours, If you will 
hurry on down to the station—you were 
going that way, weren’t you T—and send 


| née up @ messenger to go for Doctor Clap- 


per, we shali do very well.’”’ 

“I don’t like to leave him here alone 
with you,” Tryan objected, But she bore 
his scruples down by her vebemence, tak- 
ing him right outof the bouse asif she 
were really anxious to get rid of him. 

When she came back to the kitchen, 
Mrs. Williamson was Ubrusting sticks into 


| the tive to make the kettle boil. 





ee ——= 
or three times, and finding bimseif farther 
off from a reply than 6ver, he » 

lost patience with his own folly, strode 
forward, and rapped smartly upon the 
door, wondering what idiotic folly pos 
seseod him to-night. 

Miss Valland opened the door to bim 
herself, and, singing to him to tread sofy 
stood aside for him to enter. % 

“I’m afraid you will have had 
tramp through the snow for nothing, after 
all,” she said quietly. “The Pationt ts 
asleep, poor fellow, and, | fancy, likely to 
sleep for some time.” 

“What's wrong with him?’ 

Doctor, kneeling by the Be han 
leaning over to look at the sleeping man’s 
face. “Ob, drink to begin with !’”’ he aid 
shortly. “Is it anything worse? Is he 
hurt any where ?”’ 

“It is one of the saddest cases | have 
ever had anything to do with,” she re. 
plied; ‘and I’m afraid we have scareei 
got to the worst of it yet. This poor fel. 
low—John Martin his name is—was the 
sweetheart of that unhappy girl who was 
murdered in the quarry last summer, He 
was at the other side of the world when the 
dreadful affair happened; and when he 


‘You look terrible bad, miss,” said the | came home and heard about it he took w 


old woman, “i’ll get you a cup of tea 
this minute,” 
Dora nodded her appreciation of the at- 


| drinking madly; for two months straight 


off be was never sober.”’ 
“Fool, fool,”’ ejaculated the doctor, shak- 


tention, and went and stood by the writh- | ing his head, as he rose to his feet—*he’|| 


ing moaning man, with such a lost deso- 
late look on her white face as would have | 


wrung her father’s heart if he could have 
seen it, 

‘You poor conscience-haunted wretch,” 
she muttered, clasping and unclasping her 
hands, asif in the throes of some mortal 
agony, ‘I can enter into your suflerings ! 
Merciful Heaven, how thoroughly 1! can 
enter into them ! 
to you?’ she went on 
wouid be # kindness to put an end to it, if 
one only knew how—if one only knew! 
Why have you come in my way again 


| Just now, at the very moment when there 


seemed & gleam of hope for ine? = If 1 

only put you out of sight, where 
you could shout and rave and shriek your 
wickedness aloud, aud there was nobody 
to heed it! if I could 
nobody would iisten 7 She stopped 
abrupily, as if some new idea had pre 
sented itselfto her. ‘*Merciful Heaven-— 
yes!’ she muttered, “Yos !—yes!’ 

Asif under the influence of some 6n- 
| thralling thought, sae sprang to her feet, 
and then stood looking stvuadily at the 
prostrate nan. 
| ‘Yes,’ she murmured presently—‘tyos, 
| itis possible! I am certain it is possible— 

with eare! And it would not be cruel—it 
would be almost justifiable—quite justifi- 
able. Let me think, 


leave no chance of failure !”’ 
a * aa * 7 * 





It was dark by the time Doctor Clapper 
reached the villa in the station road. He 
had taken the precaution to bring a lan- 


way over the rough garden path without 
making any ooise 
, ‘The message he had received was rather 
vague, and, beyond the fact that Miss Val- 
land wanted hin at Porter’ssecond empty 
villa, he knew nothing. When he reached 
the back ofthe house, he waited a mo- 
ment at the uncurtained kitchen window, 
impressed by the dramatic aspect of the 
scene inside, 
The drunken man was lying on his back, 


the ruddy light from the fire falling upon | 


his swarthy face aud black shaggy beard 
and hair, He had ceased from tossing 
, about now, but his right hand, tightly 
| clenched, lay on his broad chest. Hia 
whole appearance was less suggestive of 
rest than suppressed ferocity. 

Mrs, Williamson had drawn her large 
| Old-fashioned wooden chair near his head, 
and sat placidly koitting quickly sad 
| méchanically, though she was more than 
| balf asleep. Miss Valland, behind then, 
was pacing up and down, from the white 
wooden table in the window to the Op- 
posite side of the room and back again. 

There was a small laup ou the table, 
aud @ach time as she came towards it, her 
| rigid dead-white face and flaxen hair 

emerged from the dense shadows ina man- 

ner which set the genial unimaginative 

Doctor's blood creeping. 

W bat was it that 
her ? he wondered, 


was sO strange about 


watching the advanc. 
ing face as it approached the window for 
né third or fourth time 
Ww hy s lla ner beautit fea res bear 


al OK SU ppresse error WwW} 


SHouiG there be about her su Oh an air of 
hor I inflexible determina- 
tion to hold her fear in check though un- 
able to conquer it ? 


Having asked himself the 


, rr . 
IOTTOT and dread yf 


question two 


W hat good is your life 
presently. ‘It | 
| Sometimes he imagines it was he who 





hide you where | 


Let me be careful to | 








drink himself cracked if he don’t look 
out!’ 

“I’m afraid he has done that already,” 
Miss Valland returned pitifully, seating 
herself by the table at asign from the 
Doctor; “and that is really why | sent for 
you wo see him. He is utterly alone in the 
world, and I don’t think he is responsible 
for his actions, Constantly dwelling on 
his sweetheart’s death, together with the 
drink, has destroyed his reason altogether, 


killed ber, and he will go through the 
whole tragedy, down tothe most ghastly 
details, until he would almost persuade 
you of the truth of bis story. | have heard 
him myself; he made my flesh creep!” 

“An extraordinary ballucination !” mat 
tered the Doctor, noticing how the mere 
memory of the description set her trem- 
bling. ‘I suppose there is no doubt as to 
its being an hallucination—-! mean, be 
really was abroad when the murder was 
committed ?”’ 

“Ob, yes—he was in China! I was talk- 
ing to his captain—the captain he was 
with at the time—only this morning,” she 
answered, still trembling from the horror 
of that memory. 

“‘Ah, well, that settles it, of course!” de 
clared the Doctor decisively. ‘I bave 
beard of a rather similar cse,”’ 

“It is terrible to bear him dweil upon 
it,’ she went on tremulousiy; “but the 
worst part of it is that every now and 
again be takes it into his head that the 
people be happens to be with at the times ¢ 


| going to hand him over to the police, and 
tern with him, and 80 was able to pick his | 


he threatensthem. That is what / am 
afraid of- that he will do somebody an in 
jury, and I think he ought to be placed 
under restraint.”’ 

‘\] see,’’ said the Doctor gravely. 

‘‘He bas not a creature in the world 
look after him,’’ she continuad; “he bas 
already injured two sailors on board bis 
ship, and he got into trouble up at The 


| Wheatshelf to-day; you see he can’t keep 
| away from the place. 1 live in copslaii 


fear and trembling that there will be #0 
other murder if be is not put safely away 
somewhere. You see it is just one of thow 
cas's which need prompt measures 4 
day’s delay, and he may do somé miscbie! 
which can never be repaired.” 

“Yes—I understand that; but there ™ 
likely to be some little difficulty with the 
people at the asylum Still that will bere 
to be got over if he isa dangerous lunatic. 

She covered her eyes with her bands © 
suddenly that the Doctor turned to look # 
her, under the impression that for the firs 
time since he had known her—and the) 
bad met more than once under the mom 
beartrending conditions—she was ons” 
cry. She was conscious of bis moveme 
of surprise, and explained. 

“It is the lamp hurts my eyes,” she sai 
“I am feeling very much shaken D6 ”" 
I was up the night before last with Li 
Nancy Busbell—until the end; and ~ 
Sidney Poplett’s death bad unnerved 


very much. Of course you have peard - 
his splendid generosity to me 7 lam “ 
likely to bave much use ! r the mone? 
m yself but it will enable m<« » ae 
deal of good and here is peg» 
with,’ swe 
She pointed to the sleeping @ nag” 
hen ing™ 


Doctor glanced at bim and ! 
| ingly at her. 
“You spoke of the diffic 


ully with Wwe 
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asylum people,” she went on—‘“‘you mean 

pecause be isa stranger and a pauper? 
uYos—they make a trouble of taking in 

paupers unless they are sure they belong 
the county.” 

"saad how is it with paid patients ?’’ 
“Op, that is another sort of thing alto- 
ther!" 

© an well, then, I will become re- 
wnsible for three months’ board and 
jodging for this unfortunate creature. By 
then perhaps they will have fouad out 
where he really belongs to any rate, he 
can go in at first as a paid patient.”’ 

wThat is very generous of you, Miss Val- 


ny 


jand!" 
She raised her eyes and looked at him so 


queerly that for & moment he hada re- 
turn of the sensation he had experienced 
when watching her through the window. 

«ajenerous!” she echoed mockingly. 
“pon't be too ready to think wellof my 
motive, Doctor Clapper. How do 1 know 
that this man won’t do me some grievous 
hari if he is allowed to continue at large? 
Why not to mé as well as another ?”’ 

wThat ia true enough certainly,’ re- 
turned the easy-going Doctor, with an un- 
comfortable feeling which be often recalled 
in after days; “still 1 don’tthink that is 
your motive. However, we will say noth- 
ing more about it, I know from of old 
that you really charitable people dislike 
nothing so muchas talking about your 
good deeds. Now for the business part of 
this matter! Let us be as quick as we will, 
we can’t get this poor fellow moved until 
to-morrow afternoon, I must get another 
medical man to sign the certificate, and 
the asylum van must be telegraphed for. 
W bat are you going to do with the petient 
in the meantime?” 

“| will stay with bim,” 

“You?” He stood up and looked at her 
with genuine admiration, “Well, upon 
my word, Miss Valland, I think you have 
more absolute courage than any woman I 
know!” 

“No—it is not such a foolhardy offer as 
it seems,” she explained hurriedly; ‘‘it is 
only that he knows me, and I have a cer- 
tain amount of influence over him. I 
would rather stay and see the last of 
him.” 

“Well, I'll tell yoa what I’lido. Ill 
send my man down to stay the night; you 
can let him doze in the next room, and he 
will be handy in case you want him. 
When the patient wakes up, the first thing 
he will call tor will be drink. I will send 
a soothing draught, to be taken in a tum- 
bler of water; that will keep him quiet 
until midday; and by then I and another 
medico will be hereto examine him and 
sign the necessary papers. I will send 
Perry down about ten.” 

“One thing, Doctor Clapper,’’ she said 
later, when ali the details had been thor- 
oughly gone into—“don’t send a lot of 
inquisitive prying people down here. Will 
you keep the whole affair as secret as the 
Krave until it is allover? I can imagine 
the poor fellow alone, but not with a lot of 
chattering busybodies coming and going. 
Send word up to Ursula that Iam nursing, 
and she will understand not to expect me 
home,’’ 

“IT hope you won’t knock yourself up 
Over this job,’’ said the Doctor gravely, as 
he held her hand at parting. ‘This devo- 
tion to good works is well enongh in its 
Way, but you must not overtax your 
strength,’”’ 

“I will rest fora week when this affair 
is safely Over,” she assured him, “and you 
Shall doctor me as much as you like. 
‘ood night! Don't forget to tell Perry 
that he is not to say a word to a soul about 
where he iz coming.” 

And she went back to her night-long 
Watch by the side of the sleeping man, 
With the look of inflexible will struggling 
With some mysterious terror impressed 
more strongly than ever upon her mask- 
like face, 

“Shall | carry it through ?” was her one 
iUestion now, “Shall I carry it through, 
Or Will some trifling accident upset every- 
‘hing at the last moment?” 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


'"'NCHEON was over at Dale Cottage, 
and the ladies were loitering about 
the drawing room doing nothing in 

Particular, It was one of those breathing- 





t 


“paces before the taking up of a fresh occu- | 


pat Which even Miss Gunter showed 


“iré tocut short, Just now she was 


r 


KE the few minutes of pleasant 
Piaining about the tempera 

© Votlage drawing room under 

* weekly “turning out’ on Satur- 


ta ‘ning; to-day, Merritt having been 
‘'ndhand with her work from the start, 





room, to use Miss Gunter’s description, 
was “‘like an ice well !’’ Miss Gunter hated 
adull fire, and she sank down upon her 
knees in her energetic fashion and began 
to coax the sulky coal and wood into a 
more genial state. 

Miss Oarry was at the window, gazing 
mournfully at the snow on the lawns and 
hedges, and Thir was at the piano, with 
Sheelah under one arm, picking out the 
air of anew song and humming it sotto 
vooe, 

The piano was near the window; and 
presently, hearing Miss Carry utter an ex- 
Cclamation of surprise, Thir swung herself 
round on the musio-stool, just in time to 
see Major Darncombe replacing his hat as 
he went on past the house, Acting on the 
impulse of the moment, she sprang from 
her seat and beckoned to him before he was 
out of sight; then, heedless of Miss Carry’s 
horrified cry of, “Oh, Thir, how could 
you ?” she ran out of the room and opened 
the house door to him herself. 

“I’m in for it now, Major Darncombe!” 
she said, laughing quietly at him as he 
came up the path, ‘I’ve just shocked 
that dainty little aunt of mine beyond 
everything by calling you in. ! guess | 
shall get a mile-long lecture on propriety 
as soon a8 you’ve gone!”’ 

“It was awfully good of you!’ he re- 
plied, smiling at her as if he found her 
very pleasant to look at. ‘Tell me what | 
can do to save you from the threatened 
lecture,’’ 

“Oh, I judge that'll have to come any- 
how !”’ she said, leading the way towards 
the drawing-room. 

As the Major followed, he murmured— 

“IT judge it'll find you prepared to take 
your own part, anyhow, Miss Thir!”’ 

The girl laughed merrily at his cool re- 
production of her little Americaniams. 

For some reason best known to herself, 
Miss Gunter received Major Darncombein 
her most cordial manner—not that she was 
habitually stiff or austere towards her 
visitors, but there were gradations of 
warmth in her bearing—and Thir knew by 
certains signs that her aunt was willing to 
let Major Darncombe see that she was 
glad to know him. 

“T was 80 anxious to come in,’’ he said 
presently, ‘“‘and yet I hardly liked to ven- 
ture without a little encouragement.’’ 

‘“‘Thir must surely have guessed at your 
state of mind,’ observed Miss Carry, 
whose cheeks had not yet cooled. ‘That 
might help to account for her extraordi- 
nary conduct.” 

The Major gianced at Thir with a gleam 
of fun in his eyes. 

‘(Miss Thir must be very quick at guess- 
ing, though I did not know my anxiety 
was So palpable as all that! The fact is | 
have been up to the Rectory again, to learn 
Miss Valiand’s wishes about Monday,” 

“Monday ?” 

‘*Yes—the funeral, you know. I saw 
Mr. Valiand at Mrs. Poplett’s yesterday, 
but he said he would rather I communi- 
cated personally with Miss Valland. So! 
came over to know if it was her intention 
to be present. But she is not at home; 
and, what is worse, the servant could not 


tell me where to find her; all she knew | 
| ynuast tarn out and institute a bhouse-to 


was that Miss Valland was out nursing 
somewhere in the village—had been out 
all night long. It is rather awkward, be 
cause time is so short. I went to ask Mrs, 





Greenbury if she could help me, but she | 


knew nothing, and then I wondered if you 
could assist me,”’ 

Miss Gunter shook her head, and re 
plied— 

“I did not know there was any serious 
sickness in the village just now, It must 
be something new. This weather keeps us 


so much indoors that we hear nothing. | 


How is Mrs. Poplett? I hardly ever spoke 
to the poor boy, but I hear everybody say- 


the fire had not burned up yet, and the | Thir liked his abbreviation of her aunt's 


name; he was the only person beside her- 
self who shortened it. ‘Nobody has hinted 
atesuch a thing; even in the midst of her 
own grief, Mrs. Poplett tries to comfort 
mé. But I can’t help feeling it, you know. 
Itissuch a satisfaction to us all to know 
that the poor soul has Mr. Valiand to fall 
back on. It shows how little we know 
aboutanything. Untf this happened we 
were all inclined to be rather savage, on 
poor Pop’s account, about this marriage; 
now it is a great comfort to know she has 
such a thoroughly good fellow to lean 
upon in ber trouble, I don’t think Mise 
Valiand is much like her father, is she? 
I shouldn’t think he could hurt a worm.” 

“[ don’t think Dora is cruel, if you 
mean that,’’ said Misa Carry, looking at 
him inquiringly. 

‘“‘Well, | don’t know, Miss Oarry. Mra, 
Poplett told me she had never even sent a 
message of sympathy by her father. It 
was natural enough she shouldn't like the 
idea of his engagement, but to show re- 
sentiment at sucha timeas this savors of 
implacability !’’ 

‘But she is always so good and #0 busy 
in the parish,’’ urged Mias Carry; ‘don’t 
you think she may have forgotten the 
actual formality ?”’ 

“I think you are the kindest-hearted |it- 
tle woman I have ever metin my life!” 
he exciaimed warmly; and Thir joined in 
with an enthusiastic asse nt. 

“Aunt Carry simply can’t run anybody 
down !"’ she declared. “I’ve beard her set 
out to do it once or twice in asort of a half- 
hearted style, but she always fetches up at 
the finish with an excuse for them. It’s a 
kind of mild constitutional ailment, Major 
Darncombe; she can’t help it. You must 
make allowances for her.”’ 

“It isan ailment that we could stand a 
good deal of,” he declared, ‘For my part, 
I wish it was more general. Can’t you 
come and live near, and set the fashion 
among the ladies of the —th, Miss Carry?’ 

**] set a fashion ?’’ she echoed, smiling. 

“And why not?’ asked Thir, ‘You're 
quite good-lookirg enough, if that has 
anything to do with it.” She crossed over 
to her aunt and: began to finger Miss 
Carry’s pretty fair hair, loosening It 
Slightly at the temples and pushing the 
soit waves a little forward over the brow. 
“I’m sure, if you would only let me cut 
you a fringe and weara big Gainborough 
hat, you would be the prettiest woman in 
the parish !” 

“Thir, | really will not allow it!” cried 
Miss Carry, putting up her bands to her 
head in sheer desperation, ‘What do you 
think Major Darncombe wil! think of the 
pair of us? Go away and tease Sheelab 
and the kittens !’’ 

“Major Darncombe thinks we are both 
very nice young women,” repliod Thir, 
laughing across al him, “and he wishes 
very much that we would ask him to take 
off his big coat and stay to tea,” 

“He wishes very much that he could, 
Miss Thir,’”’ returned the Major, smiling 
asif he appreciated the whole busines 


very thoroughly; ‘‘but he can't spare the 


time. Yousee I must see Miss Valland 
somehow before 1 yo back. | suppose | 


house inquiry if everything 6lse fails.”’ 
“Perhaps Aunt Polly will find out 
where she Is for you,’’ said Thir, 


But, when Miss Gunter camo back, it | 
Morritt | 


appeared that she knew nothing, 
had even boen in noxt door to ask Mra, 
Wellcome if she had heard of any serious 
iliness in the village, and, though Mra. 
Wellcome gonerally knew everything, she 
knew nothiag concerning the whereabouts 
of Miss Valland. 

The Major rose and began to button up 
his coat with the air of a man being driven 


| against bis will. 


ing how thoroughly likeable he was. His | 


mother must be almost broken down.”’ 
‘*Yea, poor soul, it is aterrible time for 


| 


| “but the house-to-houre visitation,’ 


her. It will bea good thing when Mon- | 
| ing for a stranger,’ observed Miss Gunter 


day is over.” 

“Ah, I’ll go and find out if the servants 
know anything about Miss Valland’s 
whereabouts !’’ said Miss Gunter. ‘I! we 
found out where the sickness is, it might 
be a guide for you.” 

The Major thanked her as he opened the 
door for her, and then returned tothe 
brightening fire and warmed his hands. 


“Every time I see Mrs. Poplett | fee! 
like a murderer,’’ he said quietly. “She 
is goodness itself to me, and yet——”’ 

He paused and sighed heavily 

‘‘] don’t think y at ’ 
al mY; 

ttle neare 
you in tbe slightest eure wha 


happened,’ 
“No—nobody does that, Miss Carry! 


“Then there is nothing for it,’’ he sald, 
with a rueful glance ontoft the window, 


“It will bea very wearisome undertak- 


feeling|ly. 
“] think J will come and help you !’ ex 
claimed Thir, with # sudden inspiration, 
“You won't know which are the best 
places to go to, Aunt Carry, you come 
too! It won’thurt you, for you haven't 
got the fag-end of 4 fit of neuralyia hang 
ing about you as Aunt Polly has!” 
Miss Carry |: oked rather 6:mibarrassed. 
“If Major Darncorsbe thinks we shou 
be of any use,’”’ she murmured 
‘oT he greatest use Mian 


hy¢ 


walh 
Come along, A (A y 1 


you many minutes, Major Darncombe 


5 


And Thir hurried her younger aunt out of 
the room and upstairs, 

Although a heated discussion ensued on 
the subject of Miss Carry’s adornment, it 
was astonishing how soon they were down 
again. Ofcourse Thir conquered in the 
end, and brought her aunt down, looking 
flushed but resplendent in the wonderfal 
bonnet with plumes which she had made 
up her mind not to wear again until it was 
sobered down with a superstructure of 
black lace, 

Miss Gunter looked surprised at her 
sister’s splendor, and, guessing it was 
Thir’s doing, wondered what fancy pos- 
seesed the child, 

She would have wondered still more if 
she had seen “the child’s” conduct 
throughout that long expedition. 

It was Thir who always went into the 
various houses to make inquiries, and 
those inquiries took sometimes a surpris- 
ingly long time. In the meantime the 
Major and Miss Carry paced smartly up 
and down outside, awaiting Thir’s return 
with a patience which was exemplary. But 
In spite of Thir’s persevering inquiries 
they seemed to got no nearer to the end 
they had in view. 

Nobody had seen Miss Valiland since 
early the previous day, and nobody knew 
of any Illness in the village that was likely 
to keep the Rector’a daughter out all 
night. There was the usual case of rheu 
matiam among the villagers, and one or 
two of bronchitis; but none of these were 
serious enough to demand night-long 
watching. 

At last, when this popping into and out 
of cottages had gone on for an hour or 
more, and Thir was beginning to feel baf 
fied, It occurred to Misa Carry that per 
haps Dector Clapper might be able to give 
them some information, 

“In a case of serious sickness she would 
be sure to #6nd for him,’’ she said; “he is 
almost bound to know whore she is,” 

“Of course!” exclatmed Thir, “How 
stupid of us notto have thought of that 
before!’ 

And #0 they started off for the other end 
of the village again, past Dale Cottage, 
towards the Doctor’s new villa at the bend 
of the road, 

But here they met with no better suc 
cosas than elsewhere. The Doctor waa out, 
and Miss Nancy had heard of no new case, 
She thought perhaps that Perry might 
know more about it than ehe did, though, 
for she had been out all last evening. 

But, when Perry was summoned from 
the stables, he had apparently no more 
information to give them on the matter in 
hand than all the rest of the world. He 
bad not heard of any fresh case among the 
village folk, and be did not think there 
could be one without his hearing of it 

Once in the open air again, the three pa 
tient inquirers paused, looking up and 
down the road ina hopeless manner—uy 
towards the village, which they had al 
ready exhausted as « field forinquiry, and 





down past the two 6mpty villas towards 


| the railway station, which seemed to hold 


out very little promise of reward for push 
ing their ingniries in that direction, 
“Well, i supposes there is nothing for |! 

but toown myself beaten, and yo back no 
wiser than [ carme,’’ sald Major Darni- 
| combe at last, in atone of vexation, “1 
don’t like to be done, but, since Miss Val- 
land seeias Lo have disappeared by magic, 
it is useless going On any longer.”’ 

“Itis the most surprising thing I ever 
heard of,’’ Thir remarked; and Miss Carry 
agreed, murtouring & hope that nothing 
dreadtul had happened lo the mnissing girl. 

“7T wonder what that means!’ exclaimed 
Thir abruptly. 

She had been watching a dark, square, 
ungainiy-iooking vehicle coming slowly 
along the white distant road past the rail 
way slalion, and her 6xciamation of sur- 
prise had been caused by its stoppage in 
front of one of the two simply houses, 

“What «a queer looking effair, isn’t it? 
There’sa man getuung down. And he’s 
going into the house! And look—there's 
another! Is it a furniture van, do you 
think ? is that house let at last?” 

“Ong can bardly 866 at this distance,”’ 
replied Major Darncombe; out LT don’t 


think itis a furniture van. Itis not large 


enough.’’ 

“It can’t bea piano cart, surely!’ cried 
Phir There is no gias4 inthe windows 
yet. They would never pula plano into 


an unfinished bh ine it weather aa 


Cart 
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A LAST PRAYER. 
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When the green world sang her gladdest tune 
And the boughs were white with May, 

When the rivulete coursed with a terry rune 
And the larkes sang lond all day, 

W hen the scent of the roses wasein the atr 
And the sky was blue above, 

When my hbeartand the world were free from 

care, 

Then I only prayed for Love 


Now the wintry «now fakes Oli the air, 
And my hopes at last are dead 


| 
The woods make moan and the flelds are bare, 


To summer the birds have fled; 

Hat the prayer | make shall answered be 
In the onlm of the Great Kelonse, 
For my poor heart prays uncensingly 
For nothing but Pence, sweet Peace 

— — <a 


The Half-Burnt Letter. 








FIKE ata theatre near by had filled 
\ the asocident of Stu. X's Hos. 
pital. Many patients were crushed 
and bruised, besides being severely burnt, 
the most serious case being that of a tall, 
slight, young man, a genilewan to judge 
by his dresa, who it was said bad done 
more than anyone else to help bis oom- 
panions in misfortune, Ull he received a 
blow from a falling beam that prostrated 
him and rendered him insensible. 

Philip Bryant, the house surgeon, had 
been actively engaged with these sufferers 
for some hours, and 
oughly exhausted, had contrived to snatch 
afew minutesin which to make out his 
notes and take the food and reat he so 
much required. He was writing busly 
when alow knock came at the door of his 
room, and one of the nurses entered carry- 
ing a small basket in her hand. 

“I thought | had better bring 
things to you, air,’’ she said, laying a 
packet on the table. ‘They belong to the 
patient with the wound on his head. Will 
you look over them. They may afford 
some clue to his pame or where he lives.”’ 

“TL will attend to them in a moment, 
Nister Dorcas,’’ Mr. Bryant replied, with- 
out raising his eyes from his work, ‘Is 
there any change since I saw him?" 

The nurse made her report and left the 
room, Bryant wrote on Uli he came to 
the end of the sheet; then he read 
carefully what he had written, made one 
or two corrections, and closed the book 


ward 


these 


over 


He glanced somewhat regretfully at the | 


easy chair in the corner 

“t must look over those things first,’’ he 
muttered as be pulled the iittle collection 
of charred trifles towards bim. “Then | 
shall be aole to take my nap with a clear 
conscience,"’ 

Phe collection was commonplace enough, 
It consisted of the broken fraginents of 
a meerschaum pipe, silver mounted; a 
pocket book singed in places, and drenehed 
with water; a purse, fairly well filled. and 
& partially consumed card board case, hold 
ing photographs of a young man in uni 
form—presumably the patient binseif 


The initlais E. G. were engraved on the 
pipe, and on the flap of the purse. Open 
ing the pockeét-book carefuliy, HKryant 
took from it balf-a-dozen visiting cards 
that crumbled under bis touch, anda hall 
burnt letter. 

He laid these aside and began to piece 
out the photograph from the relics of the 


doren the case bad recently contained. In 
a short ime be had managed to construct 
a portrait that afforded him a very good 
idea of what the injured man bad been 
like a few hours before. The change was 
startling. Those bright, keen eyes were 
doll and spiridiess now, the complexion 
scarred and seamed with cracks, the fair 
hair singed and rough. Only the forehead 
and nose bore any resemblance to that of 
ihe young soldier #0 sorely stricken. 

“An Indian offlcer, I should say,’ 
Rryant murmured as he contemplated bis 
bandiwork, “Itoughtto be comparatively 
easy to find out who he ia = S 
know to whal regiment the 


me one will 


untform be. 


ongs, though I do not. Possibly the pho 
tographer can tell me-—the number is 
egiblie, luckily. Who is it? Ob, | see 
will send over in the morning 
‘There is only the letter tw examine 
¥ he resumed, as he took p the 
he tww ke hard Ke | 
. me * N " shail eg 
— - ac A 
gatex( al wit ws ert x i express 
~uctenance Surely e writing wa 


now atthe last thor- | 


(HE SALURDAY 


familiar. Or was it his fancy? No, he 
knew every stroke and turn. That Elsie 
—his Elsie—haed traced those characters, 
be could «affirm unbesitatingly. He would 
read no further. He desired to pry into 
no one’s secreta—least of all into hers. 
Still, he must look at the siguature, if 
only to make sure. Uncertainty would 
be torture, Feverishly he turned the 
page to see if the flames bad spared the 
conclusion, and read the word 
my dearest 
“Yours for ever and aye, 
“KLAIK BRAY BROOK EK.’ 


He strove to refold the letter and restore 
| it to ite hiding- place, 


| to know more was too strong. Elsie’s 
| bandwriting drew him like a magnet 
| Ones, he resolutely withdrew his eyes 


| from the paper, but the next moment they 
were greedily devouring every syliable. 
It was a heavy blow. The letter—what 
there was of it— breathed affection, tender- 
ness, trust in every line. And he had be- 
lieved she felt all these for himself. Poor 


fool—how egregiousiy he had been de- 
ceived, 
‘*We have waited such a weary time,” 


Elsie wrote. ‘loan hardly realize that | 
| am free to pour outto you all that is in 
my heart. [am so happy, dear. | keep 
| repeating to myself, that I love you, and 
you only. 
“Asto Philip, what did I ever care for 
him ?"’ the reader 
finished the sentence, as with 
| fingers he turned the last page. 
|} 2 shall count the days till you come for 
ne, my own,’’ were the next words his 
| eyes lighted upon, ‘i wonder when and 
where you will gettbis. Edward——” 
“EKdward?” and the purse and pockot 
| book were marked “FE. G.'’" Bryant knew 
now who his rival was, lie could remem 
ber hearing at one tine much about a cer 
| tain Fdward Gardiner, a captain in Colone) 
Kraybrooke’s regimen!, 
Kisie’s stepmother, Doubtless the young 
| an thrown inte 
Eisie’s society, and bad made the most of 
| his opportunites, 
| girl had forgotten 
was the old story. 


Aa to—”’ 


was how unhappy 


trembling 


and cousin to 


had been designed y 
Along new scenes the 


her former lover it 


Bryant lay back in bis chair, a prey to 
very bitter reflections. His life from boy- 
hood had been one of toil and endeavor — 
KE isie's its sole gleam of brightnes. 
His thoughts flew back to the time when 
ne and his sister Lina had been taken by 
their mother tothe Hollies to play with 
little Kisie Braybrooke, who lived there 
with her aunt during her father’s abeence 
} in India. 


love, 


Eisie had remained there after her 

| x hool-days were over (for Colonel HBray- 

brooke, being a widower, could not oon: 

venientliy bave his daughter with him) 

and had grown up @ charming and most 
atmlabie piri. 

Years went by Phe boy and girl who 
bad played together grew to be lovers, 
and though they bad no immediate pro 
spect of marriage were happy enough till 
Colonel Braybrooke, having taken unto 
himself a second wife, came over to Eng 


land to fetch his daughter 


W ben he was told of the attachment she 


had forrued, he bad expressed the great- 


est indignation at what be termed his ais- 


ters culpable neglect of her niece's in- 
terests, He could find nothing against 
Philip but lack of means, bul that was ar 


insuperable barrier 
the 


res pondence, 


n his ¢yes, So he dis 


aol ved engagement, forbade all eor- 
and carried Eisie off to 
India, where, he asserted, he would speed- 
ily find her a suitable husband 

One brief interview was a!! 
to the Kryant 
the vision of Eisie’s 


he allowed 
eould still call up 
face as 
she clasped berarms round bis neck and 
pressed a long farewell kiss on his Lh ps 
tle could still hear ber sweet voies as she 
reiterated her promise 
him; to love him 
death and after. 
They had parted, and old Miss Kray 
brooke dying shortly afterwards, bad for 
nearly five years beard nothing of each 
other but what could be learned 


lovers 
lear Stained 


never to forget 


alWays; to be his till 


from the 


newspapers, It was next to impossible 
that Bryant would, in any reasonable 
time, make an income large enough to 
satisfy Colonel Bray brooke’s require 
menta, but he worked on hopefully, pray- 
erfully, in perfect faith that hia dev 
would in the end win its reward 
a n ast f fa re W 
~~ a . . 
* " 
a ve x , ¢ 
was alla el € eo) Vest, 
that . Vid take bis S10 8 Dame 


EVENING POST. 





A condition he accepted, though re- 
luctantly, and on entering St X’s Hos- 


_ pital had signed bimeself Philip Bryant, 


| time enough when he had acquired pos- 


“AL last, | 


j 


laying aside the name of Huntley by 
which he had been known to Miss Bray- 
brooke. He ought to have found means 
to acquaint her with the change, but had 
delayed doing so, thinking it would be 


session of the property and could claim 
her as his wife. 

He had no intention of giving up his 
profession, to which be was devoted, and 
in which he was already pre-eminently 
skilful, and he would now be able to take 


| standing at once for which he might 


but the temptation | 





have bad to wait through years of toil. 
The great clock striking the hour at 

which Bryant paid his nightly visit to the 

ward, roused him from dwelling on the 


past, and he rose mechanically and com. | 


menced his usual round, On bis way up 
the ward he paused at Gardiner's bedside, 
The patient had recovered consciousness 
so far as to be able to mutter a few in- 
coherent words, but bis injuries were so 
severe, there was little hope of his re- 


| covery. 


As Bryant gazed at him, humanity, the | 


natural desire to help a fellow-creature in 


| such sore straits, the medical instinct in 


short, prompted him to do bis utmost to 
restore the man to health—whilst jealousy 
stayed his band and bade bim remember 
that it was well bis rival should perish— 
he deserved bis fate 

Bryant took a seat by the sick man’s 
couch and shaded his eyes with his band. 
So this was Elsie’s lover, he mused; her 


“dearest for ever and aye,’’ and it bad | 


fallen to his, Bryant’s lot to bring bim 
back to life. Should he accept the charge, 
or should he by a little inattention—— 
Bryant shivered. ‘“(iod help me,’’ he 
moaned, a8 he rose and beckoned to the 
nurse, ‘Aim | then a murderer?’ 

tiis band may have shaken a little as he 
examined the captain’s wound, but if so, 
it was the sole evidence of the struggle 
going within, His face was impene- 
trable as he issued the most minute direc- 
tions for the patient’s treatment. That 
brief prayer was granted. BHefore be left 
the ward he had registered a vow to do 
his duty to the last. Elsie should have 
her lover, if any effort of his could save 
him for her. 

For days a battle went on between life 
and death. Bryant gave up all his spare 
time to the case, and indeed played the 
partof nurse to Captain Gardiner as well 
as that of doctor. He failed to discover 
any triends of the young ollicer’s, but be- 
lieving him to be able to afford the ex. 
pense, had him removed toa private room 
and supplied with every confort 

Night after night he passed at Gardi 
ner’s beside, taking neither rest or sleep;uil 
students, doctors and nurses were {ost in 
The case was an interesting one, 
they owned, bul there was nothing in it, 


on 


wouder, 


as it seeuied to them, to call for such ex- 
cessive devotion, 
Po nursé an unconscious man was corp- | 


paratively 6asy, but when sense returned 
and the patient’s strength increased, Bryan 


Was fain lo acknowledge that the task he! 


had set himself was no lightone. By en- 
joining complete silence, be managed for 


& tine to check many little confidences 
and gratefui speeches on the part of the 
Sick man, though now and then words 


would faji frou) bim that gave bryan so 
Sharp & pap, thet be was almost forced in 
self-defence to plead indisposition and 


hand Over (he casé toa COL Gag ue, 

His life in India was the theme the Cap- 
tain loved most to dweil upon, and to that 
it was lm possible And when 
one day—botbh bands being still useless— 
(vardiner madé an urgent appeal to his 
doctor to write a few lines for bim to a 
friend out ihere, Bryant's séif-control gave 
way, and in an abrupt tone that filled 
Sister Dorcas with distpay, declared he 
eould not and would net do it, and then 
leit ibe room. 

Sister Dorcas wrote that Leiter, and when 
it Was tioished, laid it in 


to listen. 


its envelope on 


the surgeon's table io be sent to the post 
with his own déspatcebes—thus unwit- 
ingly supplying Dim with the very in- 


formation be was longing for: Cy 


AOL Gi 
Bray brooke’s address. 
Hie was sorely leu} ted to Write to Elsie. 


and teil her he knew of her treachery. 
but altered his mind as he tried to frame 
the sentence, and laid his pen aside 
t{ Was a grea reiiel w ‘ at ‘ 4 a 
| “ = * ~ 
= ‘ s > a 
a + “a “ 
’ a” “ - a st 
“ Cab t Was r 
~ u ehoke off the young fellow’s 
thanks: to refuse further intercourse with 





TS 
him; but no other course was 
though he acknowledged to himself the: 
under other circumstances, » strong 
friendship might have existed betwee, 
himself and his patient; there was 

& 
much in the man’s character Calling for 

| admiration. 

| The pocket book and other trifles haq 

remained in Bryant’s possession since the 

| night of the fire, and now, on thie Last 

| morning, must be delivered to thetr 

| owner. He had intended to have ay 

| them in by another hand, but a 
failing him at the moment, had to take 

| them himself. 

Gardiner loosened the string that bound 
| the packet and glanced at the 

| ashe did so making some balf. 

| silusion to the loss of bis good looks. 

| looks which he was assured would retary 

Then he pressea the remnant of the letter 

to his lips and sighed. Suddenly an ide 

seemed to strike bim and he exclaimed: 

| “There is a question I want to ask you, 

| doctor, I wonder I never thought of % 
before. Do you-—” but ere he could 
proceed turther, Bryant had turned roung 

| as if in answer to some call from without 
| and disappeared. And as he did not re 
| turn before Gardiner left the hospital, tne 
| sentence was never finished, and the two 
parted without either hand-shake or fare 
well. 

The patient once gone, Bryant strove to 
dismiss the whole affair from his mind, 
and seek in hard work a refuge from bitter 
thought. He would fain bave thrown up 
his appointment and left the country, bat 
his only sister was dependent on him, and 
until the legacy was paid, he bad not the 
means to support her comfortably witn- 
out drawing his pay. 

She would have gone with him and 
cheerfully endured any hardship, but he 
| would not accept the sacrifice. Her sym- 
| pathy was a great comfort to bim in his 
trial, though at times Lina gave him 
an unconscious stab by ber wholesale con- 
demnation of EFisie’s conduct. Elsie had 
behaved very badly, doubtiess, but her 
old lover could not hear her biamed, there 
must be some excuse for her. 

Captain Gardiner, as it proved, was not 
one to let himself fade from his doctor's 
memory. The very first day his fingers 
could grasp a pen, be wrote to Philip to 
report progress, and to reproach him— 
though good-naturedly—for having run 
away without giving bim any opporta- 
nity of expressing his full gratitude for 
the unvarying kindness shown to bim. 
Receiving no reply, he wrote again, urg- 
ing Bryant to call upon bim, adding that 
he was forbidden the exertion, or he 
would bave paid a visit to the hospital be 
fore this, but that the first time he took 
| drive he should look in. 

Bryant could save bis rival’s life, bat to 
give him bis band in friendship was out 
of bis, ower. His reply was, to say the 
‘truth, very surly. ‘Pray do not thapk 
me,’ he wrote. “I bave done nothing 
| deserve it lam paid to attend the pe 
| 





, 


tients bere: it is my duty. And do not 
call on me, | beg of you. I have no wish 
to receive visitors,’”’ 
| A few months later Bryant, being in 
| possession of his property, settled bis 
sister in the house at Sevenoaks with an 
old lady to bear ber company, and began to 
make preparations for a voyage to the 
Antipodes, 
One day, about a fortpight before bis in- 
iended departure, he ran down to spend 8 
few hours with Lina, when in the course 
of conversation she alluded to a note she 
had lately received. 
“It is from Mr. Thompson,” she added, 
“old Miss Braybrooke’s solicitor. I used 
often to meet him at the Hollies when the 
old lady was alive, and be has never lost 
sightof me. He says a friend of bis # 
seeking information he believes 1 can 
supply, and asks me to let bm call neve, 
He adds that be encloses the gentleman's 
card, but I cannot find it. I could pot re 
tuse Mr. Thompson’s request, 80 I ap- 
pointed this afternoon; thinking you 
would be here and beip me to receive my 
Bat what can be want with me? 

“I cannot enlighten you, Lina,” ber 
brother replied carelessly, ‘but you will 
know very soou, for 1 bear 8 ring at the 
door now.”’ 


Visitor, 


a card to Miss 


the stranger. 


bandeti 
usbered in 


The servant 
tiuntiey as she 


Lina glanced at it and blusbed a deep 
nsor Secing her agitation, Pnuip 
ked up witn some curiosity, and 5” 
. nee “ A rar 

z al Kc is 
S oTa * al 
a a's heart warmed to him in 5 
f ber prejudice, “what a happy hance 


thisia I am giad to meet you again 
He improved since 


was wonderlully 
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Bryant had seen bim last, and was quite 
a» handsome now, if not 80 radiant, as 
when bis photograph had been teken. He 
held out bis band as he spoke, but the 
other would not see it, and a grave in- 
ojination of the head was all the greeting 
the doctor vouchsafed to his former pe- 
tient. 
The Captain colored with vexation, but 
remembering he was in a lady’s presence, 
soptrolied bimeelf, Turning to Lina, he 
aaid quietly— 

“Miss Huntley, | am much indebted to 
you for se kindly allowing me to call 
upon you. But the matter I have to dis- 
ones with you isof a private nature, and—”’ 
he looked towards Bryant and hesitated. 

“Pray speak freely,’’ Miss Huntley re- 
joined politely, as she offered bim a seat, 
“| have no secrets from my brother, In 
what way can I serve you, Captain Gar- 
diner?” 

“fs Dr. Bryant your brother?’ Captain 
Gardiner asked in a tone of surprise, 
“How very strange. You have more than 
ene, then, for I am now in search of a 
Mr. Huntley, who, I am informed, is a 
brother of yours. Can you give me his 
aldreas* Mr. Thompson would have writ- 
ten to you for it, but 1 preferred to see 
you myself, as I have much to say that 
wi | interest you.” 

“My brother took the name of Bryant 
wore than a year ago, by the request of a 
deceased relative,” pursued Lina, ‘I won- 
ler you did not hear that at the hospital. 
He was so much with you.” 

“Yea—and if I had had my wits sbout 
me, might have found my man long ago,”’ 
“aid the Captain ruefully, “Ah, I begin 
(o understand one or two little things that 
have perplexed me very much, ‘Doctor,’ 
he went on, taking a letter-case from his 
pocket, “the matter is simply this: Miss 
Hrayhbrooke—we are connections, as you 
ay have beard—Elsie Braybrooke, not 
knowing where to find you, commis- 
soned me, when I was in England, to 
seek you out and deliver to you a most 
important letter, 

“Before | could make inquiries as to 
your whereabouts, I was struck down as 
you know. It is only within the last few 
woeks that | have been able to move in the 
matter, The letter, unfortunately, has 
been mutilated, though by no fault of 
nine. Butsuch as it is, I will give it to 
you, and trust to your goodness to excuse 
the delay. Here it is,’’ 

Philip's face was very pale as he took it 
trom the Captain’s hand, and once more 
read ibe words that bad given him such 
hitter pain, He tried to speak, but could 
not command his voice, Lina came tc his 
assistance, though she was too much af- 
fected for her words to be very coherent, 

“What inust you think of me, Gardiner,” 
he Said at length, rocovering himself with 
astrong effort. “f have in truth beena 
Jeatous fool, | ought to have known my 
sweet Elsie better than to have doubted 
ier, Bat the address of the letter was 
kOD6 #8 you 866, and what could I think 
vulthatit belonged to you. Can you ever 


cause by leaving the land of her birth she 


about eight montbs out of every year in 


native soil. 


than I deserve. But now 1 must ask you 
to excuse me for a few minutes while | 
write a line by the Indian mail. There 
will be just time to catch the post if I be- 
gin at once, and meanwhile my sister will 
take care of you.” 
* om a * _ * 

The very next steamer took Philip Bry- 
and to Calcutta, where his bride was wait- 
ing to receive him. His troubles were at 
anend. But happy as he isin his wife’s 
love a shade of sadness always comes into 
his eyes if any chance circumstance re- 
calls to his mind that half-burnt letter, 
Captain Gardiner and himself are close 
friends—and very soon, 80 Eisie says, will 
be brothers-in-law. 

re -- 


ROMANCES IN REAL LIFE. 





“Woman is the mystery’’—especially 
woman as she is represented in other 
men’s wives. One does not need to have a 
very largecircle of acquaintances to real- 
ise this; for there is something mysterious 
about the better-halves of thousands of 
men—something that you can rarely 
fathom. 

A singular case in point created a great 


! 

| to solve the mystery, and this individual 
| quickly discovered that the solution was 
| that the lady had for some time sub- 
scribed largely and anonymously to 
foreign missions, 

When taxed with this she not only ad- 
mitted it, but calmly announced that she 
purposed to sell her jewels and send the 
proceeds in the usual direction. She is in 
a private lunatic asylum now. 

In another Instance certain suburban 
residents were shocked to hear that a gen- 
tleman who had recently come to live in 
their midst kept his wife under lock and 
key. Before he went to business in the 
morning he fastened up his premises, and 
till he returned at night nobody could 
enter or leave them. The explanation, 
however, was simple. 

His wife, who was childless, was a dip- 
soimaniac, and it wasto prevent her get- 
ting any drink, and to make it impcasible 
for any of her old associates to obtain ac- 
cess to her, that he—with her consent— 
adopted so drastica method of isolation. 
He also discharged the servant girl, in 
order that the slave of drink should have 
sufficient work to keep her mind occupied 
during the day-time. 





deal of surmise. Three or four years ago 
a merchant returned home from a visit to | 
the West of Engiand witha young lady 
whom he introduced as his wife, and who, 
as a matter of fact, was such. 

A week later she went away, and from 
that day until nearly two years afterwards | 
nobody who had met her heard a word 
about her. The merchant was not a stick- 
ler for the conventionalities of liie, and he 
made it, pretty plainly understood tbat in- 
quiries about his wife were distasteful to 
him. 

There was, a8 may be supposed, much 
gossip in consequence, The fact is, how- 
ever, that the bride came almost straight 
away from the fields, she being the 
daughter of an agricultura! laborer whom 
the merchant had fallen in love with at 
first sight. 

Shortly after she reached her new home 
she committed a terrible breach of eéti- 
quette at the dinner table. Personally, 
her husband did not mind this at all; but 
he eaw that similar social sins would 
bring no end of ridicule on his wife, and 
eventually he proposed that she should go 
away to be educated—a proposal to which 
she agreed. Hence her absence from 
home so long. 

Very peculiar are the domestic relations 
of agentieman who, while on a visit to 
some part of Africa a few years ago, mar- 
ried a native princess, He was soon 





obliged to return to England, but she felt | 


constrained to stop where she was, be- | 


would thereby lose her succession to the 
throne; and, though the husband spends | 


England, his wife bas never yet left her 


Not very long back a North-country 
professional gentleman married a young 


and charming typist. It was, at the 





pardon iiy rudeness to you ?”” 

“It needs no excuse, my dear fellow,’’ 
“ned Gardiner heartily. “1 owe my life | 

) remember. Now | see why it was | 

you could not inake a friend tome. You 
‘ought I had supplanted you—you had 
*yery réason to think so, You are a won- 
“erful man, Bryant. In your place I 
“ould Dave wrung my patient’s neck.”’ 

“Do not inake a joke of it,” Bryant said 
Krave.y, “Rather let us return thanks to 
‘od for having given me strength to resist 
“uplavon, bat for pity’s sake, enlighten 
‘6 What causes Miss Braybrooke to 
Write as she does here ?”? 
“AS you may suppose,” replied Gar- 
ner, “our Colonel tried bis utmost to 
‘ake @ grand match for his daughter, and | 
Senld have given her gladly to any rich | 
“/oW in the regiment—my unworthy self 


auiong the number,” he added with a half 
‘aUgh, 


ul 


_ “But Elsie stuck to you through thick 
— ‘hin, and wouldn’t look at any of us. 
ne sald plainly she was engaged, aad let 
; lather bluster. And when the English 
pers reported that Mr. Huntley had 

6 Into & handsome property, he with- 


ie ‘kin kine . 

objections and gave Elsie per- 

‘ell you so. If you would have 

ee “OWed me to talk about India when 
a 


Spital, the matter might have 
‘ Up last year. But let that 


AK €¢ my} band now 
, wane 
aU a“ a 
y 
fe ti _ low 
me i we my 
y i, 80 We are quits,” said 


ralerully, as he pressed the young 
‘Believe me, I shall value 
ip very highly. It is more 


a 


able that he employed a private detective 





bride’s request, a quiet wedding, the lady 


stating that all her friends were in Amer- | 
ica and her relations dead. Very soon the 

gentleman sepented of his choice. He 

could find no fault with his wife, except 

that it became more evident every day 

that she was brooding over some secret 

trouble; but, of course, that was enough. 

Gradually, therefore, the twain began to 

drift apart. 


One evening the gentleman returned 


home witb his brother—a doctor with an 
ineradicable taste for rambling, who had 
returned to England as surgeon on a ship. 
No sooner did this individual set é6yes on | 
the wife than there was an oath, acry, | 
and the next moment the iady dropped as 
one dead. Simultaneously the doctor 
turned and rushed from the room, his exit 
being speedily followed by the banging of 
the street door. 


W hat next ensued isimmateéerial. Let it 


suffice that the wife confessed all—how 
the rascally brother bad married her in 
Boston in a false name, how he deserted 
her, and how she came to England with 
great expectations from a reiative, but was 
driven to earn her livelihood—and that 
the wastrel wrote confirming ail she said 
and promising never to interfere, and 
never to see them again. The erring wo 
mau was freeiy forgiven, and now shé and 
her busband appear to be very happy 


4 ar€ f 16 a x 
g ‘ 
ag 4 ane W x 
sera OUBLIIC 
ways that bis wilé squal 
some direction or other, thoug wie 


went she would not teil him, 


At last his suspicions became 80 intoiér 


| and bees have little arrows with which to 


The same neighborhood had another 
mystery of a similar nature, A man was 
known to be married, his wife was known 
to live with him, yet for many years 
nobody ever saw her; and if anybody had 
the temerity to inquire about her once he 
rarely mustered sufficient courage to 
broach the subject tothe husband a s#ec- 
ond time. 

This in itself was ample to excite curi- 
osity, but added to it was the fact that the 
gentioman bought the villa im which ho 
lived, in order, it was said, to remove al! 
risk of his being called upon to remove 

W hat was the secret? The wife, accord 
ing to some of the old residents, mot 
with an accident that disfigured her «#o 
hideously that the sight of her was repel 
lent and nauséating. 

By degrees, therefore, she refused to see 
even her dearest friends, and, becoming 
more and more morbid about her persona! 
appearance, finally established herself in 
a darkened room, 

For at least six or seven years she never 
once left this apartment, while during all 
that time nobody entered it except hor 
husband and an oid servant. 

EP 

PUGNACIOUS PLANTS,—Cats have claws, 
dogs have sharp teeth, porcupines have 
needle-like quills, small boys have fists, 


protect themselves when an enéiny at- 
tacks them, Nature has provided all soris 
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GLYOEBRINE.—It may not be generally 
known that glycerine is a good lubricant 
forthe oil stone for sharpening edged 
tools, It does not dry into the stone as do 
other oils and harden the surface, The 
stone Is easily cleaned with water. 


CyYoues. —Still another winter cycle, The 
latest machine has two runners, one ahead 
of the other, and between them is a pair 
of treadles precisely like those of the bicy- 
cle, From these a heavy balance wheel in 
the rear runs the sprocket chain, and this 
wheel turns small driving wheel with 
spurs to stick Into the snow, 


By MACHINS.—A new machine which 
is being manufactured is said to be capa- 
ble of counting and binding in packages 
500,000 postal cards In ten hours. Another 
machine printsand cuts the cards, but 
this one counts thom and makes them Into 
packs of twenty-five each. The “fingers 
and thumbs’ used in wrapping the nar 
row strips of paper around each pack are, 
perhaps, the most ingenious parta of the 
machine, 

W ATERPROOF,—Arthur L. Kennedy, the 
superintendent of the woolen mill at 
Winooski, Vt, has invented a process of 
making fabrics perfectly waterproof, and 
at the same time as softand flexible as or- 
dipary cloth, Garments made of this ma- 
terial are completely repellent to rain or 
other inclemencies of the weather, with- 
out any of that stiff, heavy, unweildy 
character usually found in rubber and 
other waterproof goods, 


At Sra.—Au inventor proposes to utilize 
the compass of a ship to warn the naviga- 
tors of the approach of danger, He has 
constructed a compass which Is regulated 
by achemical which will not be affected 
by the magnetic force on board the sbip, 
but will be keenly sensitive to minute 
syimptouis from any other magnetic influ- 
ence exerted at a distance from the veanel 
up to possibly two miles, This compass 
when affected by the magnetism oscillates 
aboutan eighth of an inch, so the inven- 
tor asserts. When it is so affected the 
metal connections on the rim of the dial 
plate will close a circuit, causing bells to 
ring in the engine room as well as in the 
pilot bouse and on the bridge, 

a 


Farm and arden, 


Burver.--A new system of packing but- 





of living things with weapons, 


Even plants are soldier-iik6, and carry | | 


with them all the implements of war. | 


| There is the bawthorne and the locust | 


trees, armed to the teeth with savage | 
spears which they stick into 
thal seeks to destroy them. ‘The goose- 
berry bush is full of needles, and the 
sword grass of the Swamps carrié6s Sharp | 
knives with which to cut any ani: 
enough t try to eat it. 

Of all these soldier plants, perhaps, the 
most interesting, in the opinion of the 
Chicago Record, is the nettle; for it armas 
itself, like the giant savages of Fatagonia, 


the enemy | 


nal rast 


with poisoned arrows. 

W hen it entera a vacant lot and begins 
to grow in thick cluinps, choking out 
other weeds and grasses, the cattle ist 
entirely alone. They know bh warlike 
itis, And the boys and girls don’t try to 
pick it, for they have been nettied, and 
know how it feels. 

The nettle plant is like the porcupine, | 
It carriers millions of arrows, which it is 
ready to use whenever thé eneiny appears. 
Tbesé arrows, which the tiny hairs, barely 
large enough to see unless one looks very 
closely, have a broad base made up of 4 
large number of little cells and «long 
néedle shaped point, having at its tipa 
bulb or ball, 

W ben the smali boy touches the nettle 
plant—le doesn’t intend to, of course—the 
littié bulblike point cuts a @am-:il hole in 
his band, and then, being very brittle, it 
breaks off. That leaves a hole in the end 
of the arrow, and the plant shevots 
charge of thick, syrupy liquid, called pre 


topiasin, into toe cutin the boy’s hand, 

Phis protoplasm is poison, and it 
long belore it has begun t work and thé 
BILit t 4 4 t 
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ter which does away with cold chambers 
being tried in Australia. The butter is 
being packed in cubical boxes made ot 
giass, the joints being covered with ad- 
hesive, grease-proof paper. The box6s 
vary in size, holding from one pound to 
2m) pounds, When a box Is filled It is 
covered with «a quarter of an inch of 
plaster paris, and this with prepared paper 
OY CAD VA, The plaster, being a non-con- 
juetor of heat, preserves the hermetically 
Keonled butter, 

llorsks.—A medical man writes to ex- 
pross hixs views upon the cause and cure 
of cribbing among horses, Cribbing is 
caused by some foreign substance geting 
between the teeth and causing pain, or the 


leetl, grow too close together and crowd 


each other. ‘Tho horse instinctively pulls 
at vome bard substance—s post or a plank 


,; of the manger—and thus spreads the 


points of the teeth, giving temporary re- 
lief. To remedy the fault, he would file a 
Kpace between the teeth, thus removing 
the cause of the trouble, 

Cuicks.—As to the feeding of dry grain 
and seeds to chick it was #aid the begin- 
ping could not be made too early. Soft 
food does not require the grinding power 
of the gizzard, consequently if the entire 
machine is to be in working order, some 
dry food must ve supplied, There muat 
first be grit to aid in the grinding, and 
then something for it to act upon. For 
this broken wheat, coarse oatmeal and 
Cabary seed are good, Oatmeal is prob- 
ably thse beat food chick# can bave, and it 
Is 6CONOCUAICAL AS WOl1i 
!is at Mox- 


ow, Kussia, and weighs 4 OO) pounds, 


: Scientific and Useful. 
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On Self-Deception, 

One of the most curious forms of self 
deception is that of the hopeful man 
the optimist, The shrivelled 
being who always looks upon the dark 
side of every situation meets the yenial 
smiling man who has the advantaye of 
a good circulation, and says enviously, 
**What would I not vive to be like you, 
and enjoy each hour as it passes by, 
thinking the best of myself and of the 
world !”’ 

On the whole, no doubt the victim of 
deficient vitality is right; but he is liable 
to overlook some of the ofl-sets to the 
buoyant and vigorous temperament. [Hk 
is not aware how this hearty optimism, 
when allied with a love of congenial 
work, will cheerfully undertake to re 
move mountains and so challenye cer- 
tain disappointment. Verhaps of all the 
forms of self-deception that of the in- 
corrigibly hopeful man is the most in- 


bloodless 


sidious, 

The self-deception of the optimistic 
man has had some aflinity with the mis- 
reading of life that seems inseparable 
from youth, Verhaps it is useless to ex- 
pect that the young will not deceive 
themselves, On some points they never 
learn anything beforehand. 

A pathetic form of self-deception—at 
least, it always strikes us as pathetic 
rather than disayreeable the 
tentment and satistaction of vulgarity. 
You are brought into contact with peo- 
ple whose ways are rough and wholly 
wanting in sensibility, and) you think 
whata pity it is that this or that little 
difference is not perceived and an alter- 


18 con 


ation made. But they do not see it 
thus. They havea self-made standard 
of conduct and behavior which they 


have accepted as right, virtuous, and 
manly, and while they live approxi- 
mately very near that standard they are 
quite batistied, and never dream that 
they look so very diflerent, in the 
of the average man or woman with 
fairly well-developed social instincts, 
from what they appear to themselves, 

It is @ mistake to feel harshly towards 
those who carefully cherish self-decep- 
tion, for, if the mistaken estimate of 
life refers to serious matters, it is almost 
sure to end in disappointment and pain; 
and, if it refers to foibles rather than to 
Kerious questions, it is frequently amus- 
ing, sometimes pleasant to see, and may 
be even beautiful. 

Who among us has not his faverite 
weakness which he yravely reyards as a 
credit to himself ? This good soul tancies 
he can advise the whole world on_ bil- 
liards, yet he could never make a dif- 
ficult stroke with certainty life. 
The old gentleman who smiling 
amusedly at the billiard sage he 
for calls 
it, yel any common rogue of the 


eyes 


in his 


18 
thinks 
has an eye **horsetiesh,’’ as he 
fair can 
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modesty; for this can fairly be said in 
favor of self-deception—that a vast 
number of the most capable aud de- 
lightful of men and women are as Un- 
conscious of their points of superiority 
as they are proud of their favorite little 
failings. 
a ae ee 

We should always strive to be con- | 
tented with the inevitable. Probably 
more than half the discontent in the 
world is usclessly expended upon things 
and conditions that cannot possibly be 
changed, Nerves are shaken, tempers | 
tried, dispositions soured, happiness is 
poisoned by futile murmurings and com- | 
plaints that lead to no action. 
when there is a plain chance for im- 


for, where better things are possible, 
then contentment ceases to be a virtue 
and block on the 
progress, 


becomes a 


From the earliest dawn of humanity 
to the present time there has been a de 
Kire amony a certain class of men to get 
something tor nothing, and it seems In- 
born in the human 
want to 
others want honors without striving for 
them, atill others think that it is 
the duty of the Government to 


them money in one way or another, All 


race, 


yet a living without labor 


, 


and 
vive 


these classes of men seem 
labor is not only honorable, but that, if 


needed, if not all that is asked for, 


—— 


Ire there is one thing more than an- 
other that a yreat many persons seem 


really to enjoy, it is minding other peo- 
ple’s business and atterapting to man 
aye their affairs for them; and, take it 
allinall, there is no occupation that 
can be followed that pays interest 
the Nobody ever yet 
yot rich over minding other people’s 
business, but a yvreat many at- 
tained wealth and honors by looking 
after their own, to the negleet of all 
other occupations. 


less 
on Investment, 


have 


Tus grave and reasonable reproof 
that is meant in all kindness to subdue 
a fault, or the serious condemnation of 
a serious Offence not measured by the 
personal or immediate inconvenience it 
mnost eflicient 


the evil itself, 


strument of social well-beiny, 


is a in- 
So to an 
even yvreater extent is the sincere, truth- 


ful, and honest expression of pleasure 


at conduct that commands our. re spect 
and admiration, 
IT is said that tact may be ac quired, 


but in veneral it isa gift, and one not 
only gratifying to others, but a source 
of pleasure to those endowed with it. 
Itsurmounts difliculties less hy vrappling 
with them than by its 
through them with vraceful ease. 


ibsinuating way 
Tact 
is always on the alert, always ready to 
turn advantages to account. Like many 
other gilts, it may be abused; but it i 
one of the things of lite which 
promote enjoyment, 


is 


ron vd 


—_ 


MAN himself is the author of most of 
his infirmities, and of them the vreater 
number originate purely in mental or 
moral cause. It would be absurd to 
suppose that many diseases, and deaths 
should not arise from causes be- 
yond the control of man; but his own 
pursuits and habits in life lay the foun- 
dation of by far the greatest portion. 


Loo, 
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THERE are many mothers who re- 
proach themselves with neglecting their 
duty to their children if they do not con- 


| stantly interfere with their move ments: 


but they forget that in point of phy- 
sical education Nature herself js such 
an excellent teacher that the apparent 

riec | . % 41iv a Lra 

. 
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provement where active cflort 1s called | 


Some yp ople 


But, | 


wheels of | 
the surface are apparently trivial. 
| 


‘another life on ours, 
| that impresses us, every book we read, 


EVENING POST. 





edifice which is rising silently within | CONFID 


us. Every experience, every touch of 
every influence 
every conversation we have, every act 
of our commonest days adds something 
to the invisible building. 

Trey who have undergone and over- 
come stand with their keys to open the 


‘portals of life’s great emergencies to 


their brethren. Every stroke of sorrow 
that issues into light and joy is God put- 
ting into your baud the key of that sor- 
row, to unlock it for all the poor souls 
whom you may see approaching it 
through all your future life. It is a 
noble thing to take that key and use it, 


IN all lives there is a crisis in the 
formation of character, It comes from 


many causes, and from some which on 
But 


| the result is the same—a sudden revela- 


| 


Lion to ourselves of our secret purposes, 
and a recognition of our perhaps long 


shadowed, but now masterful convic- 
Lions, 
Tasre, if it means anything but a 


paltry connoisseurship, Must mean gen- 


/eral susceptibility to truth and nobie- 


| ness, a sense Lo discern and a heart to 


to forvet that 


well directed, it will supply all that is | 





causes, but by the reality and danyer of | 


love and reverence all beauty, order, 
goodness, Wheresoever or in whatsoever 
forms and accomplishments they are to 


be seen, 





Wat makes selfishness such a deadly 
sin is that it is such a selft-deceiving 
one, A thief knows that he is a thief, 
a liar that he has told falsehoods; but a 
man not know that he is 
xellish; hence he never repents his sin, 
and it yrowns with his growth and 
strengthens with his strength, 


selfish does 


Tie little things which you may do 
for those about you will fall back upon 
your heart as the summer dews fail 
upon the vineyards, What if it is noth- 
ing but a kind word to a schoolboy cry- 
ing in the street? It dries his tears, 
and the aching heart grows light and 
viad again, 

A wank and tender heart is an in- 
vable possesion, aud we all pay a well- 
deserved tribute to it in our love and 
houor. Yet, when it is united to a 
weak judyment and an irresolute will, 
how often do we see dire results en- 
suing ! 

l.eV us give freely and venerously of 
the best that is in us; let us communi- 
cate gladly all the warmth and light 
that have cheered us and may cheer an- 
other; but, when we are gloomy and dis- 
consolate, sick and suffering, perplexed 
CONVERSATION is the daughter of 
reasoning, the mother of knowledge, 
the breath of the soul, the commerce of 
the bond of friendship, the 
nourishment of content, and the occu- 
pation of men of wit. 


hearts, 


and annoyed, when our feelings are sore 


and our thoughts bitter, then let us 





generously 2nd manfully hold our peace 
aud not burden others with our troubles. 





LiFE is not a plaything, to be used as 
long as it gives pleasures and then cast 
aside. It is an imperative trust, a con- 
tinuous obligation, from which no grief, 
no loss, no shame can ever absolve us. 
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ENTIAL CORRESP9, 
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FRANK.—The word ra 

derivation, and arose tron eee Pm 
snuff being manufactured from drigy « 
by means of the rape, or raspe, an Wobace, 
by which the thin parts of the leag 

from the veins and fibres, the lateer Were ty 
being used in the Manufacture of H eahreen 
named brand of snuff. thon, 


BLaIR.—Some of the most 
colorations of sea water “Te Caused 
mense numbers of minute animal 
table organisms. It is Curtons thas 
Sea of the old world at present does 
ent any phenomenon to Justify itg 
although the Spaniards applied Pomel 
the Red Sea to the Gulf of Callforan 
accounts do not say anythin about 

oft the water, . von Coler 
L. M.—The Dark Ages began in the 
century and lasted till near the Steen 
darkest period for Europe, abe 
ing the séventh century, Things | pe 
lighten up &@ little tn France in the > 
century. A knowledge of some arts 
during the Dark Ages. In Hallam's « 
Ages,” and White’s “Eighteen Christian (ey, 
turties,”’ you can get full accounts of thon 
times. 

A. M.—Bunions result from the grag 
displacement of bones in the joints on 
feet, owing to the vicious practice of wv 
tight shoes; and that bad practicg MAY pry 
duce suppuration, or painful ulceration, Reg 
and poulticing, with the use of & 808 80 ox, 
structed as to save the bunion from Pi 
will subdue or noderate inflam mation; but a 
umputation, or excision of the ends Of the 
bones, is sometimes necessary, it may be we 
to seek medictal advice, 


EK. W.—Taking your side Of the story 
it seems very evident that you have ten 
badly treated; but not having heard the star. 
ment of the other party to the unfortun, 
affair, it becomes impossible to render an w 
biassed and cquitable opinion of the beg 
mode of settling the difficulty. Still we ep. 
not help advising a desistance from thy 
avowed intention of taking the matter inp 
the courts. Talk the trouble over in a caip, 
dispassionate manner, cach making allo 
ances for the shortcomings of the other, an 
we feel sure that the family rupture will 
healed without resorting to such herote mes 
ures as threatened by you. The probabilitia 
are that both are to blame, and had you bee 
a little more cautious and circumspect 
your accusations, the unpleasantness woul 
not have assumed such serious proportions 


Tom B.—The negro slave trade frow 
Congo and Angola was begun by the Porte. 
guese in 1481, Captain Hawkins, afterwards 
Sir John Hawkins, was the first Englishman 
who sold slaves in America, His expedition 
to transport negroes from the coast of Afra 
to the West Indies took place in 1563 Th 
first negro slaves in the English Colonies o 
North America were brought to Virginia, 1 
a Dutch vessel-ot-war, in 1620, Their number 
was only twenty, and they were landed « 
Jamestown, where they were quickly sold 
That cargo, fraught with so many evils, w- 
rived in August, four months before the Pi: 
yrim Fathers landed on Plymouth Bock, lt 
was also in the same year that, by the king’ 
command, a hundred dissolute convicw, 
known to the colonists as “jail birds,” arrived, 
and were sold as bond-servants for a serm of 
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yeurs. 
; A. F.—Do not become disheartened # 
what seems to you a hopeless task, but sex 
your parrot, if possible, where there is a 
other bird of the same kind which hasalresdy 
learned to speak, They should be placed nes! 
enough to hear, but not see, each other, ant 
your bird will soon learn 
way to teach him is to speak to him at night 
just when the cage has been covered ove 
(which must always be done in winter), 
peating several times inthe same tone 
sentence you wish him to learn. He may 1 
seem to notice it at first, but some day, qui 
unexpectedly, he will repeat the —. 
actly in the same tone that he heard it. - 
ward him at once with a bit of sugar oF ro 
or any other little dainty that he may ore 
of. They are very quick at understan 
that rewards are given for obedience. 
CorRALINE.—A mong certain — 
tions precious stones were associated wi ~ 
months of the year, and the fortunes od 
human being were believed to be poy 
by the stone which belonged to = pre 
month. The garnet is the stone of “eo ‘ 
and insures “constancy «nd fidelity yo 
sort of engagement. The amethyst aa 
to February, and he who ts born in that 
should wear it as a “preservation 
violent passions and drunkenness. al 
has the bloodstone, which ‘gives 7 
wisdom in perilous undertakings 40 hin 
in affection.” April has the blue ~ 
which “flees from enchantment anonia’ 
repentance and kindness of — nit 
May is represented by the emé ee bs? 
“discovers false witnesses, 1 insu 





NOTHING is so fierce but love will 
soften — nothing so sharp-sighted in 
other matters but it will throw a mist 
before its eyes, 


—_—-— 


PHO aH & taste of pleasure may 
quicken the relish of fe, an unrestrained 
I ulyence Las | I \ 4 u 

lnuits pr a Lhar it 
ur enemy tell of them publicly ? 


rare 
piness in love and domestic ae ; 
| agate belongs to June, and ergo ane 
to be invincible in all feats of § om | 


to imitate, A goo P 
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‘ rosperity- 
| insures long life, health, and p SPeasscor™™ 
| July belongs the ruby, while ing from Oe 
poison, and cures all evils spring -aonyt “fs % 
unkindness of friends.” rhe nf jg bort ay 
” hii A woe 
sures conjugal felicity we i "ves {rot ie Be 
wi 
i “A 
Novemb i on of 
De " r the ight-blu 


} “prosperity in love 
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WHEN TWILIGHT FALLS, 





BY K. ©. 





When twilight falls, I rest and dream awhile 
Night lays her finger on the lips of Cara, 

on Eurth’s dim face is seen a solemn smile, 

4nd Nature folds her hands in stlent prayer; 

\nd I forget Life’s toil and pair and sorrow, 
and L remember golden days that were, 


When twilight falls, I hold your hand in mine, 
| meet your tender kiss, and live anew 

rhe fe your presence once made half divine; 
Tears fall no longer over love untrue, 

And 1 forget that I am dying—dying— 
And Lremember Life and Love and you! 


Under the Portico. 


RY tL. P. T. 











T WAS a classic portico to all intents 

| and purp ses, giving entrance to a 

Palace of Art—modern, nineteenth 
century, Christianized art; bat art as ro- 
bust and inspired as when Olympus, with 
its august diadem of gods, reared in sover- 
eignty its haughty head in Attica. 

This reflection was a great comfort to me 
ay | sat, | cannot say rested, on one of the 
very unclassicaily-shaped benches which 
were anything but ornamental to the por- 
tico, awaiting the coming of a friend; and 
but for the leaden sky and the keenly 
whistling wind of the merry month of 
May, which swept through the classic col- 
umns, | might, with such an environ- 
ment, have whiled away the heavy-footed 
hours by indulging in a dream of the 
cradle of art—“of Greece, though living 
(reece no more”? 

As a matter of fact, I beguiled my en- 
forced leisure by staring at the devotees, 
yentie and simple, who thronged to make 
their offerings at the shrine within. 

It was only a glimpse I was privileged 
to obtain of the fashionable crowd, who, 
disdaining to perform their pilgrimage on 
foot, were conveyed thither witb all the 
poinp and circumstance that the perfect- 
ion of equipages could com pass, 

Never! heless, as carriage after carriage 
thundered impressively over the pave- 
ment te set down its freight of beauty and 
ugliness, genius and stupidity, there was 
ample opportunity to recognize in the rep- 
resentatives of the great world of to-day, 
the identical characteristica which distin- 
guished the dominant class when the 
world was young in Athens. 

This crowd, so inquisitive, so cultured, 
40 acute, 80 agog after novelty, did but re 
tlect the civilization of the old world, 
albeit modified and mellowed by the 
moral element—the outcome of Christian- 
ity. 

Also were obnoxious to recognition in 
the personality of familiar friends and ac- 
quaintances as under the porticoes of an- 
cient Greece, the Sophist; the Epicurean, 
the Stoic, the Priest, and lastly, the Slave; 
not, however, the abjectly cowering slave 
of the old regime, but the pampered men- 
ials of a pampered race, Cowering? Oh, 
dear, no? but deportirg themselves with 
assurance; keenly watchful, to do them 
justice, of their masters’ pleasure, group- 
ing themselves in nonchalant ease about 
the pillars of the port.co. 

1 was rather struck by the humor of the 
scené, and took a note of it at her suggest- 
ion for my next genre picture, There were 


no Howing draperies, to be sure, no fasci- 


nating folds for the brush to linger over 
and coquet with, but only the severe lines 
of the outdoor integuments in which it 
pleaseth the great world of up-to-date Bri- 
‘ain to ensheath its liveried dependants, 

There was no lack of varisty in the 
make-up of the puppet-like figures under 
the portico, from the interm:nable over- 
coat profusely emblazoned with buttons of 
the slaves of the august chariot, to the 
short frock of the dapper “tiger” attend- 
ant on the smart victoria. 

One individual of the species especially 
interested me, by reason of his total disre- 
gard of the convenience of all and sundry 
to whom he owed not allegiance. While 
his brother thralls considerately hung 
about the columns of the portico, thus 
leaving a clear space for the passers-by, 
my gentleman planted himself directly in 
the gangway, ay, and maintained his posi- 
tion there in spite of all comers. 

It was nothing to him if ladies were 


compelled to step aside in order to avoid | ; 
| law into her own hands as she bissed out: 


direct personal contact with him, or that 
Kentieman ostentatiously made parabolas 
cf themselves in « vain attempt to convey 
‘oO him, as delicately as possible, that even 


6 general public have rights 
te forbearance had eflect 
alever pon the stolid batructionist, 
wi encased in real as well as metaphor 
4: Drass, stood firm asa rock and as im 





penetrable, presenting a Napoleonic pro- 
file always at the same angle, and with 
his gaze turned almost without winking 
towards the grand staircase within the 
vestibule, by which I supposed he ex- 
pected his feudal lord to descend and 
order him out to instant execution, should 
he fail to catch the first sign of his master’s 
approach. I could but admire his stead- 
fastness and loyalty to one idea, though 
slightly bored by bis want of variety. 

Being unpleasantly recalled to a sense 
of my object in veing under that portico 
by a convulsion inthe natare of a small 
earthquake, but which owed its origin to 
the uprising of some other occupants of 
the bench, which, being decrepit as well 
as ill-favored, sank about a foct at my end 
when the weight which had balanced it at 
the other was removed, I cast about, after 
recovering from the shock to my system, 
for some signs of my friend’s approach. 

My gaze met the face, not of the person 
expected, but of one that had been famil- 
lar and ever-welcome in past days; so 
changed that I could hardly command my 
voice to utter the words of greeting. 
When I did so I was met by a blank look 
that had not recognition in it. 

This puzzled me, as | was aware that I 
had altered scarcely at all, except by the 
bronzing of African suns during the two 
years that had elapsed since I had last 
looked on that face in Italy. 

Seeming to recover herself with an ef- 
fort, however, the girl's large dark eyes, 
that I remembered so soft and kindly, 
were turned on me with a hard, calculat- 
ing stare, and she reiuctantly gave mea 
hand cold asice. Asl jooked into the 
bloodless face, which was wont to be so 
softly blooming, and at the almost ashy 
lips, my emotion broke out in the in- 
bas 
“Forgive me, my dear Miss Brangwyn, 
but whatcan have happened to cause you 
to appear so ill and so altogether unlike 
yourself ?’’ 

She answered with a harsh laugh : 

“T will beas frank as yourself, and re- 
ply to your catechism without circumlo- 
cution. I have been jilted, and have had 
an illness which has left iny nemory so 
impaired that I confess to being unable to 
recall your name, though I can recollect 
your face.” 

I was as mnuch shocked by the reck less- 
ness of this statement as by the irmplica- 
tion of brusquerie on my part. Indeed 
the defiant callousness of the girl’s iman- 
ner was so foreign to the sweet gracious- 
neas of the Maude Brangwyn I had known 
that I was driven to the conclusion that her 
troubles had unsettled the intellect of my 
quondam friend. I ventured to offer some 
expressions of sympathy. 

They were received coldly enough, but 
I persevered at the risk of seeming to be 
intrusive, for 1 honestly wished to ascer- 
tain if I could be of nse to Miss Brangwyn, 
and ventured the inquiry as to whether 
her marvellous gift of clairvoyance had 
suffered from the shock caused by her ill- 
ness and trouble. 

“Ah,” returned she, with again the 
grating laugh which had so jarred upon 
my nerves, “you are upon that tack, are 
you, Mr— Mr.—I cannot recall your 
name.” 

‘Pardon me,” I reptied, ‘‘for not having 
intruded it upon your memory before, 
Surely my name—Frank Boughton—muast 
have some associations for you,’’ 

“Oh, certainly,” returned the young 
lady sarcastically; ‘‘you were one of my 
most credulous dupes. I hope it will not 
shock you to hear that my claim to clair- 
voyance had no foundation whatever, in 
fact; that I was, in truth, a sham.”’ 

Being less disgusted at this shameless 
admission than penetrated with the éon- 
viction that Miss Brangwyn was, vulgarly 
speaking, trying to throw dust into my 
eyes, though to what end | could not 
guess, I rejoined : 

“You must not forget that you gave all 
your ‘dupes’ incontestable proof that you 
had the power to pass to the ‘astral plane,’ 
Your present disclaimer must originate 
in another aberration of memory.” 

Miss Brangwyn erected her head asa 
snake does before it strikes; indeed her 
whole expression was 80 full of venom 
that ] had reason to congratulate myself 
that our meeting was taking place under 
the #gis of the public, for my fair interlo- 
cutor looked quite capable of taking the 


“Do you doubt my word ? Do you think 


I am lying to you ?” 
Humbly deprecating her anger, I en- 





deavored to make my peace by offering to 
escort ber through the exhibition of pic 
tures a8 800DN as w u 
was Wa ng, SI j os 


returned Miss 


“Thanks, very mt 
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Brangwyn. ‘I also await, I will not say 4 
friend, but one who, being an artist, bas 
business here, I have obtained a day’s 
holiday for the purpose of meeting bim.”’ 

She spoke bitterly, and I then called to 
mind what I had totally forgotten, that 
Brangwyn pere, the great City merchant 
and banker, since those paimy days at 
Rome where he had played the partof a 
grand seigneur surronnded by a brilliant 
society, had become bankru pt. 

That his daughter’s splendid match had 
been broken off in consequence, and that, 
more shame for us, his compeers, he and 
bis daughter had been allowed to ‘go 
under,’’ and to be lost to the world they 
could no longer benefit, without a protest. 
I reflected on my share in the general ne- 
giect with compunction, and it was with 
diffidence that I ventured to ask for some 
particulars of her life since we had met in 
Italy. 

“I have lived,’’ she informed me, ‘‘the 
life of a dog since ili-fortune came upon 
us. After my father’s death, I took ser- 
vice as companion in a rich family of— 
spiritualists, The spirituality consists in 
isolating themselves almost entirely from 
their fellow-creatures in the mass, avoid- 
ing all places of worship, concerts or gath- 
érings of any kind, lest they should con- 
tract or become saturated with ‘bad fluid,’ 
as they spiritualistically designate the at 
mosphere of ail crowda, withou’s meaning 
to convey the idea of carbonic acid gas- 
I see the acientific words trembling on 
your lips.’’ I muttered a disclaimer to the 
effect that I knew what ‘‘bad fluid” in the 
spiritualistic sense meant, and Miss 
Brangwyn proceeded : 

“Thus, the head of the family—a hand- 
some, able-bodied man of about forty— 
fritters away his life in managing a house- 
ful of servants in the morning as an occu- 
pation—his wife being a black-eyed, 
treacly-haired Italian woman with no 
capacity for anything beyond the dolce 
far niente existence to which she was 
born—and in daubing bad pictures asa 
pursuitin the afternoon; the evening be 
ing devoted to dining and lounging. 

“And the family being of the strictest 
sect vegelarians, daily is the conviction 
forced upon me that better is a stalled ox 
where love is, than a ‘vegetarian’ dinner 
of herbs, and hatred therewith; our herbs 
being invariably served with a sauce of 


invective against the cook for her want of- 


variety and invention, and of freely ex- 
pressed disgust and discontent at and with 
the dishes, induced, I strongly suspect, by 
an irrepressible hankering after the tlesh- 
pots of Egypt.”’ 

Miss Brangwyn paused abruptly with 
again the snake like erection of the head 
and the venemous look in the eyes. Fol- 
lowing their glance I saw it was directed 
upon a handsome couple—a lady and gen- 
tleman who were at that noment leaving 
the building by the steps into the portico. 

“It is he,’ breathed my companion in a 
sort of strangled whisper dreadful to 
listen to, and she passed like a flash to the 
head of the stone steps down which the 
couple were about tw descend to their car- 
riage. 

I noticed, without being aware that 1 
noticed, so enthralled was I by the dra- 
matic interest of the situation, that the 


6q ui page was of the best style and fashion, | 
| with violets ?”’ 


and that the bigh-mettied horses were 
with difliculty held in check, 

The lady swept past Miss Brangwyn 
with a gosture of disdain at her intrusion; 
the gentleman visibly recoiled from her 
contact, and hastily 


The servants and commissionaires were 
evidently unaware of anything unusual, 
probably taking for granted that the lady 


on foot chose to leave the portico by that | 


by that particular outlet 

From this last circumstance | infer that 
no word was spoken,but before the door of 
the barouche could be closed, the sharp 
report of a pistol rang out, and simultane- 
ously # piercing scream from one woman 
as her husband fell, shot to the heart at 
her side, and the demoniac yell of the 
other, a8, with the words, ‘1 am avenged 
on you both, false lower, faise friend 1’ 
she dashed herself from the curbstone into 
the roadway beneath thé trampiing hoofs 
of the terrified horses, Nie was dragged 
thence, a shocking spoectacie, inangled and 
bleeding and, © all appearance, dead, 

A gentieman at that moment leaving 
the building, who proved to be # mnedical 
man, came lo the assistance of the wounded 


occupant of the carriage. 
Life was found, however, lo be quite @x 
tinct, and the carriage, with its sad burden 
ere] W 4 uv rye is rig ana ma 
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| indispensable policeman, rolled slowly 


out of the quadrangle—into which but « 
short time before it had swept so debonairly 
—on its way home to Park Lane; one of 
the servants having been sent on to pre- 
pare the household of Mr. Colvin, for it 
was known at once that the dead man was 
the rising artist of that name. 

The wretched perpetrator of aii thie mia- 
chief, laid on the rickety bench she hai 
lately occupied with her wicked intent 
harbored and encouraged in her mind, 
was found by the doctor to be still breath. 
ing. An ambulance was procured and she 
was conveyed by the police to the nearest 
hospital. 

Inexpressibly shocked I again sought 
rest on the unaccommodating bench, 
which began to have quite a horrible fasci- 
nation for me. I would gladly have left 
the portico, but my friend, who was start- 
ing on a prolonged tour on the next day, 
must still be waited for. I appeared to 
myself to have already waited hours, 
though in point of fact it was barely thirty 
minutes since | bad sat down untroubled 
and serene, to be violently shaken in 
more senses than one, 

It seemed incredible that in a short half. 
hour so tremendous an upheaval of the 
smiling surface of things should have 
takon place. And this was the more dif- 
cult to realize, because the outward aspect 
of things was changed hardly at all, 

But for some rapidly drying patches on 
the pavement where certain ominous 
stains had been washed out, and the 
whitened countenancet of the liveried ser- 
vants atill in attendance under the portico, 
with the stream of unconscious pleasure- 
seookers still going and coming, I could 
have believed myself in a dream, anc the 
recently enacted tragedy mere phantas- 
magoria. 

It was very real, however, and | was 
aroused from my waking dream pro 
saically enough. An inspector of police 
politely requested my namne and address, 
in case I might be called as a witness to 
what had taken place under the portico, 

I complied, and while searching for my 
card-case, a carriage was driven furiously 
through the great gates into the quad- 
rangle, and a gentieman of about ‘forty, 
able-bodied and handsome’’—my old 
friend Howth to a T—with a lady over 
whose every feature and movement the 
languorous dolce far niente of the South 
lay like a voll, alighted at the portico, ac 
companied, to my great surprise, by my 
friend Hesseltine, whoin | was expecting 
to meet, 

Looking anxiously and hurriedly round, 
the party were about to enter the building, 
when Hesseltine caught sight of me. | 
rose, and was greeted with his usual eflu- 
si venena, 

“*Hlow fortunate, my dear fellow, to have 
met you”’ (as if we had not made an ap- 
pointinent for that very purpose). 

“IT have been lunching with my good 
friends, whom of course you remember, 
the Howths, of Wimbledon, and they are 
in the greatest perplexity. Have you been 
here long? and have you by any chance 
observed a girl, ‘a young lady of medium 
height,’ “reading froma slip of paper in 
his hand, ‘ “dark hair and 6yea, pale com 
plexion, dressed in a grey checkered dust- 





followed with a/| 


blanched face his wife into the carriage, | tone in it, and bad perceived the odor of 


cloak. and smali grey straw hat, trimmed 


I knew that Miss Krangwyn’'s eyos were 
deeply, dark blue, and that her once 
blush-rose complexion was now pale to 
ghastiiness, I had not noticed her attire 
in detail, but had been aware of a grey 


violets, some real Howers having probably 
been interpolated (such is the thorough- 
ness of fashion,!l am told) to give verisimili. 
tude to the merely artificial blossome, 
The lady, Mra. Howth, was the first to 


read the answer in my face; and quickly 


perceiving my hesitation, appealed to me 
in ber pretty bruken English not to keep 
them in suspense, ‘For,’’ said she, ‘‘we 


' dearly love our poor Mees Brangwyn, 


and must, oh must, find her,” 

Howth and | had cordially greeted each 
other a4 soon as we could get a word in 
edgewise; and now, bow could I my hide 
ous tale unfold? = [| temporised by asking 
particulars of Miss Brangwyn’s disappear. 
ance. Howth underto k to enlighten me 

Miss Brangwyn had, be said, lived with 
them a4 frend and companion to Mra, 
Howth for nearly two years. That they 
had been much drawn together by the 
syinpathy which 6xisted between them in 
spiritualistic matters—Miss Brangwyn be 


ing a‘“‘medium’’ of the very first order 

and subject to the mesmeric trance o1 

ver se git provocation, 6ver by the re 
eI A fs) waz ‘ 


ens Sin 
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unavoidably left in charge of a servant, 
during whose temporary absence Miss 
Brangwyn must bave recovered conscious 
ness. She had, at al! events, left the house 
without encountering any one but ea gar 
dener, who reported that the young lady 
was looking “strange like,” and bad told 
him that she was “going to see the 
pictures.’"’ 

“Now,” continued my friend, ‘as Miss 
Brangwyn had visited the exhibition with 
us only the day before, my wife and | con- 
sidered this strange, to say the least, and 
as abe bad not returned after some hours, 
we became seriously uneasy, and guided 
only by this slight clue, are now search- 
ing for her."’ 

“And had you then taken any means to 
put Miss Brangwyn into the trance?’ | 
inquired, 

“Most certainly not,’’ replied Howth. 
“I never attempted to do #0 unless in the 
presence of others, and she was always 
carefully watched excepting in this one 
unfortunate instance.”’ 

“Then how," persisted I, ‘do you ac 
count for her baving passed into the 
trance without the intervention of a mnes- 
merist ?"’ 

“That isa very difficult question,” re 
plied Howth, “and might be answered in 
sevoral ways quite satisfactory to a spirit 
vialiat.”’ 

“fam not a epiritualiat,’’] retorted, “but 
have, | trust, some liltie common 
which | should, be glad, in Miss 
wyn’'s interests, to exercise upon your re- 
ply to my last inquiry, should you con 
sider it worth while to reply to a merely 
uninitiated person." 

“1 fear that my explanation cannot be 
tested by merely common sense, because 
the data on which to form «a Judgment are 
not common. You must bring insight 
and faith— I don't mean credulity —to bear, 
or your merely common sense will reject 
4 perhaps Important clue.”’ 


sOnse, 


Brang 


“PT will atill,’’ | perversely replied, “use 
common sense, which I take to 
reonke—appreciative of all aspects of 
things —as mny divining rod.’ 

“My dear fellow,’ here put in lease 
tine impatiently, ‘while you are encour 
aging Howth in riding bis favorite hobby, 
weare wasting precious time, Meanwhile, 
as the exhibition is closing, Mra, Howth 
and | have been exercising our common 
wonse in watching the departing visitors, 
There go the last; but we have nol seen 
Miss Krangwyn.”’ 

“Nor ever will,’ l exclaimed inceautious- 
iv. Then observing my 
at having mace an admiszion, Howth, tak- 
ing out his wateh and remarking that 
there were still a few minutes to elapse 
before closing time, proposed that he and 
look through the 

finding a 
the person of Mias Brangwyn, 

“You, 
look after my wife meanwhile 


be a gen- 


oral 
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I should rooms on the 


chanee of possible lingerer in 
Heaseltine,’’ he concluded, ‘ean 
You ean 
reat either in the carriage or on this friend- 
iy banch.”’ 

They selected the bench, and it was with 
a shudder | saw them take possession of it 
with the usual alarming 
as with some misgivings asto the prota 
ability of a casual revelation of the dread- 
ful associations recently connected with it. 
Hut but to 
comply with ny friend's suggestion, 


results: as well 


there seemed no allernative 


We entered the vestibule, but at the foot 


of the wreat staircase we involuntarily 


came toa stop and confronted each other. 


“You have something to tell,’’ said my 


companion “It ia no use going further. 
Wecan intércept that poor girl if she ap 
pears.’’ 

I acquiesced, and forthwith unburdened 
mv inind of the fearful past 
hour. The effect on my listener was over- 
whelming. 

“Then,” said he solemnly, shall 
never #66 that poor girl again. We may 
find her person, but the beautiful soul will 
have gone, ousted by some demon hover- 
ing and waiting for the chance of entering 
in and clothing itselfin her mortal form, 
which, | greatiy fear, from what you tell 
me, has been dragged down to destruction: 
though even that were preferable to 
boring ®& lost spirit inimical to ail 
whom it comes in contact.”’ 


story of the 


‘twe 


bar- 
with 


With the intention of epposing a little of 
my vaunted common sense to my friend’s 
somewhat hastily deduced conclusions (aa 
| thought them), I 
him that he had the very slightest grounds 


ventured to remind 


on which to bulld so etartling a theory 
that Mia 


Hrangwyt ai re \ “ , an cae 


that he was not even aware 


hardly know how to express 
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conscious until re-inhabited by its own or 
another's informing spirit And from 
what you say, I have little doubt that such 
a transference has taken piace in this in- 
stance.”’ 

“Bat,” I asked, “have you any Treason to 
suspect the existence or non-existence—! 
it—of any 
such who must have been intimately ac- 
quainted with this poor girl’s personality, 
and all the circumstanees of her life ?”’ 


“I have my suspicions,” answered 
Howth, “which will probably be con- 
firmed before we are much older, We 


must lose no more time, however, before 
visiting the hospital, though I dread the 
effect of the change in her favorite on my 
wife, who is very much attached to her 
companion, This feeling Miss Brangwyn 
has always fully reciprocated, and there 
could be no stronger proof, to my mind, 
of theactual exchange of the genial soul 
we know «#0 well for the malignant spirit 
you describe as animating Missa Brang- 
wyn’s personality, than the expressions 
of contempt and ill-will expressed by the 
latter for ourselves.”’ 

We lost no more time than was neces 
sary in informing Mra. Howth of the acc) 
dent (as we described it) to her friend, in 
repairing to the On arriving 
there woe were told thatthe lady brought 
into the accident ward had alreatiy passed 
away. 

A look of relief 
Howth’'s face, but the grief of his wife was 
e@xoesnl ve. 

“It is better so, 


to me as we stood 


hospital. 


intense passed over 


whispered the husband 
around the narrow bed 
looking down at the calm face whieh was 
resuming its accustomed end 
“] could have wished 


fast Hw eet 
gracious 6X pression, 
for some further light apon this mystery, 
but | am thankful that my wife 
never know the truth of this sad story.’”’ 

He looked tenderly wife, 
who knelt with her face buried in the coy 
erlet 
that at 
her husband and puta folded paper in his 
hand. 

“You are Mr. Howth, | 
she said sotto voce, 


necd 
towards his 


she was unaware 
up to 


of the bed, 40 that 


this moment a nurse glided 


believe, sir,’ 
“The poor lady there 
insisted upon her words being taken down 
and addressed The doctor con 
sidered her to be raving in delirium 
wecould pacify hor in no other way than 
by compliance.’ 

M y friend 


to you. 


hastily concealed the paper 


and led his still weeping wite from the 
ward 

I followed, after arranging the matter of 
business with tHlesseltine which had 


proved so considerable a factor in connect 
img with the terrible tragedy 
passed, and upon Howth’s invitation re- 
turned with them to tieir house. He had 
meanwhile given the re- 
moval of the poor girl’s remains to Wim 
bledon, and was anxious, as he said, to ex 
amine 


prosence 


me just 


directions for 


the contents of the paper in my 


They were rweagre enough, as might be 


expected, dictated as they had been by 


one in tortal agony and in the very 


throes of death, 
We 
hausted 


Mrs. Howth, 


agitation, had retired 


read them after @x- 


by her for 
the night, husband 


her in 


her hoping to keep 
ignorance of the worst feature of 
the tragedy. 

And when he pointed out, in reply to my 
strongly-expressed doubts as to the possi 
bility of this, that Mra. Howth knew very 
litthe English and lived a most secluded 
life, I felt that it might be possible to spare 
her, Even 


we, strong men were, 


unmoved, nay, witbout horror, 


as we 
eould not 
reat such sentences as these: 

“| have bute short time to live, but I 
cannot die without (he cartainty that my 
just revenge has been brought home to all 
concerned, The spirit which now speaks 
to you is thatof Mathilde Hervieu, who 
taken possession of the body of my 
abhorred rival, Maude Brangwyn, during 
the absence of her spirit in the trance, in- 
to which she could pass almost by an ef- 
fort own will, My disembodied 
spirit bas watebed and waited for this op- 
portunity since my ‘death’ months since, 
in order that 1 might be avenged on my 
perjured lover and on my faise friend at 
I have accomplished my end, 
and | am satisfied.’’ 

This was all. As we came to 


hes 


of her 


one coup 


the close 


of the short and shameful record, my 
friend and I gazed at each other in dis 
Inay 

“What is this new horror thatis work 
ng it r midst in these latter days? 

: ‘ ¥ 4 , 


| and, Spanish ¢ 
forgave either her false lover or 


| of her father’s 


but 
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and most vital truths, older than the old- 
est religions, but destined to evolve the 
newest and best developed of all. 1 can 
give you proof that these words we havé 
just read are not mere idle boasting, but 
have a basis of sober fact. 

“About six months since—mark the 
time—Miss Brangwyn received a letter 
entreating her to visit the death-bed of one 
who had known her in past days of pros- 
perity, and who was dying in great dis- 
tress of mind and body. The letter was 
signed Mathilde Hervieu, and gave an ad- 


ties of London. You yourself must re- 
member Mathilde Hervieu ?” 

“Indeed I do not,” L replied, ‘She was 
usually away at school, or later, on visits, 
ao that I never happened to meet her. 
She was, | am aware, a word of old An- 
thony Brangwyn, and was brought up 
with bis daughter as though she were his 
own child. But why should plot 
against the girl with whorm she habitually 


she 


lived as a sister passes iny compre nen- 
aion.’’ 
“Ah, my good fellow,” gaid Howth, 


“you have not yet plumbed the depths of 
the female heart and gauged its enormous 
capacity for jealousy, Not but what it was 
very hard upon poor Mathilde when she 
had all but secured the best match of his 
day—young Colvin,the mil 

little Maude should return 
to some of her mother’s connections, aud 
should innocently and effort 
capture the painter with all bis millions, 
which were nothing to her—the daughter 
have 


lionaire painter 
frora a visit 


without an 


of a millionaire, but which would 
been so much to poor portionless Mathilde, 
to say nothing of the man’s love, whic] 
she had fondly believed hers, She was, 
fain to bear her bitter disap- 
pointinent in silence, for she had no g 


however, 
. ‘AS@ 
whatever—the man who had not serupied 
to'win her heart had not spoken, bad not 
‘committed’ himself,’’ 

“Bit it 
wrong rankled none the less 


$6086 Ol 
heart 
of Mathilde Hervieu and poisoned her life, 
was, 


sGems, Lhe intolerable 


in the 
‘reole as ashe she never 
her inno- 
not even when that rival, con- 
herself involved 


cent rival: 
sidering in the disgrace 
bankruptey and downfall, 
to ratify Colvin 


refused 


her promise to 


(who was more than willing to fulfil his 
part of the contract) and broke off the en- 


” 


gyagemont 

“But, what,’ | asked, as Howth paused 
overcome by the “what 
the of the botween 


two girls, if indeed they met 7?’ 


retrospect, Was 


result interview the 
‘They met surely enough, 
“We did 


countenanced 


6 returned, 
but 
far aa to escort Miss 
Brangwyn ourselves, awaiting her return 


! 
i 
‘ 
t 


} 
not wre is 
i erview, 


Oppose the in 
it so 
in the carriage near the house, s0 a8 to be 
within call should assistance be 
for 


needed, 


we had no great reason to trust Miss 


Hervieu’s good faith 
“Maude returned to us 


more dead than 


alive The dying woman had cursed her 
with almost her last breath, and had 
vowed her determination to make her 


presence felt by Maude, slespiag or walk- 
after her (Mathilde’s) death 
menace to one of Maude’s temperament 


ing, this 


was no idle one—and further, solemnly 
upon both ber and 


i after death, should 


sworeto be avengod 
her faithless loverever 


” 


opporttinity serve 
‘And what be 


‘ame of the 


‘ asked a 


wretched, 


unfortunate my 


creature ? with 


mind reverting tothe magnificent home 
and brilliant society of which this very 
Mathilde had been the cherished inmate 


and ornament. 

“Sue died in the night after Miss Brang- 
wyn’s visit,” replied Howth. “We, of 
course, did what we could for berin her 
last inoments, and gave her decent burial. 
Phere could hardly have peen a life more 
unfortunate—for she had persistently re- 
jected all offers of help and gone her own 
perverted way—or a death more tragic, 
unless it was that to which sbe had 
brought her innocent rival.’’ 

“She fulfilled her threat at any 
rate,’’ I said, “ifwe may trust appearances 
W bat must have been the feelings of poor 
Colvin (for that was he, of course, who fel]! 
by her band, though I did not recogniz 
him attbé moment) when he realized th 


has 


xirl’s murderous intent, for, accordi; g t 
you, he had nothing with which to re. 
proach himself on Manude’s account a} 
OAS. 

“No, but,’”’ returned my friend. the 
blar 6d face, the look of horror o; “ 
‘ Mw“ 5 x 
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_ Taming a Catamount, 
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put in order; I’m going to make the 

place too hot for me!” said 
definitely. Czerda is an odd name, to 
English ears, it has a wild Hungarian 
gipsy, Liszt-rhapsodic sound; but just for 
that reason it suited its owner, a tall, beau. 
tifal girl, as lithe and graceful asa pan. 


| a NOT going to be reformed, and 


‘| ther, and apparently almost as un 
dress in a street in one of the worst locali- | 


though not so savage; a girl with tumbling 
masses of chestnut hair, and great flash. 
ing black eyes. She looked foreign, and 
on her mother’s side she was. Czerda took 
ber Christian name from an Hungarian 
mother, in whom there was said to be a 
dash of gipsy blood. The girl, left to her 
English father, had run wild in a life of 
desultory traveling. Then he died, and 
Czerda was sent to relations of his in Lon- 
don, @ prim lady and her prim brother, 
elderly people. She scanda‘ized them. 
You might as well have given thems 











young colt to break. In despair, poor 
Miss Methuen wrote to an old friend who 
lived in a large house in the country, 

Mra. Lechmere wrote back : 

“Send her to me; perhaps we can tame 
her !”’ 

And when Miss Methuen made known 
to Czerda that she was to go down to the 
Larches to be “reformed,” the young lady 
replied in the above dutifal terms, On 
the whole, however, she thought it would 
be rather fun to set all the people at the 
Larches by the ears; she would teach them 
how to “reform” her! She wanted to go 
back to her wild, roving life. The gipsy 
blood in her rebelled against civilized 
restraints, 

She was put into the train by Mr. Meth- 
nen, and commended to the care of the 
guard, 

“Asif I conidn’ttake care of myself,” 
she said, ecornfully, and away she went, 
uiischief in her heart, relief inthe hearts 
sie had left behind her, 

At the little station of the village of St. 
Mary-le Spring, a surprise awaited her, 

It wasn't a groom, but a gentleman who 
came up to the carriage, and the gentle 
man was tall, slight, and extremely good- 
looking, with a fashionable London air 
and dress, and @ rather lazy drawl in a 
very awoet-toned voice. In age he might 
have been about five-and thirty. 

‘‘Miss Valmore?” he said, lifting his hat. 
“Yes ? that’s right; [am Mrs, Lechmere’s 
brother. I have got the dog-cart here,” 

‘Siow did you know me?” said Czerda, 
giving Dim her band, 

“Oh! easily; you look your name, 
What baggage have you got?’’ 

lie spoke kindly enough, but as if she 
were a child, as, indeed she wasin many 
ways, and must have seemed, to a man of 
the world nearly twice her age. 

Czerda described her one trunk, and ber 
coupanion, directing @ noan-servant to 
look after it, led the way to the dog-cart. 

“Haven’t you anything else?’ he 
asked, 

“No; 1 shan’t be here long,’’ with a flash 
in her black eyes, 

“Tbat’s a pity,’’ remarked the other. 

“You won’t say that in a day or two.” 

“Very likely not,” said he, coolly. “By- 
the-way, | must resign my advantage. 
My name is Lascelies—Geldart Lasceiles.” 


“It's like a name in a novel,’ said 
Czerda, 

“And yours is like the name of a 
sprite,’’ 

He handed her up to the dog-cart, 


mounted the driving-seat, and drove off. 

Czorda enjoyed that drive, despite the 
turbulent feelings that reigned within 
her, and she would have thought her com- 
panion, despite his indolent drawl, very 
agreeable, only that she had made up her 
mind to dislike and oppose everyone and 
everything at the Larches, and even sus- 
pected that Mr. Lascelles bad been sent for 
to assist in the ‘“‘taming’’ procesa, by over- 
aweing her, if necessary; whereas Geldart 
had simply come to spend a few weeks 
with his widowed sister, and had never 
heard of Czerda, until Misa Methuen’s let- 
ter arrived. 

Mrs Lachmere received the girl very 
kindly. She wasn't a bit prim, though 
Czerda thought she was. She was a little 
Krave, perhaps, and felt secretly someé- 
what dismayed when she saw the girl; 
and Czerda, with the keen instincts of peo- 
I like herself, instinctively perceived 
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mere would be simply frightened into 


sending the catamount back whence she 


camé. 
Regarding herself not as a guest, but as 


a naughty child, a prisoner, Ozerda quick- 
ly began to prove her title tothe former 
by utter perversity, and doing everything 
she thought would annoy her host and 
hostess. The very first morning after her 
arrival, she arose with the lark (it was 
June, end lovely weather), and took a sol- 
itary rauble in the country, getting some 
breakfast at a cottage. When she came in 
at last, Mrs, Lechmere asked her, in 
alarm, where she had been. Geldart, who 
was reading the paper, merely said ‘“Good- 
morning, Czerda,” and took no further 
notice, 

“{ went for a ramble,” announced the 
young rebel; ‘and I have had my break- 
fast.’” 

“Where?” seid Mra; Lechmere, 

“At a cottage—” with a defiant look. 

Mrs. Lechmere admonished, expostu- 
iated. Czerda rudely walked out of the 
room, in the midst of the lecture, 

«Geldart !’ cried the lady. ‘‘What am 
i todo with ber? I had no idea she was 
ao wild as this!’ 

“Do nothing,” said he, coolly. 

“Do you mean —send her back ?”’ 

“No,” turning a page of the Times. 
“Leave her to me!”’ 

Mra. Lechmere started, 

“To you—an indolent fellow, who likes 
to take life easy! Pray, how would you 
manage @ young tigress like that?’ 

“Better than you will, Marian. Simply 
give me carte blanche. Whatever she 
does, even to setting fire to the house, 
don’t speak to her, or punish her, In fact, 
jvave her entirely in my hands, The tam- 
ing won’t be accomplished in a day, or a 
week; but it will be done, and it won’t 
take very long. It’s worth doing.’’ 

“Do you think so?” 

“I’m sure of it. Will you let me try?” 

“For how long?” 

‘“dive me three weeks, and if I don’t 
succeed by that time, l’llown myself de- 
feated.”’ 

“Very well. Meanwhile, it looks as if 
the place were to be turned into a bear- 
garden.”’ 

She went away to write her letters. 

‘Not a tigress,’’ said Geldart, to himself, 
with a softening of eye and lip that made 
his handsome face handsomer still, ‘‘but a 
wild young gipsy—and a witch!”’ 

He sauntered out by-and-bye, and found 
Miss Czerda tearing round # paddock on a 
bare-backed pony. Ashe looked at her, 
loaning on a gate, a groom came up in a 
fright. 

“She’ve got ’old of that pony, sir,’’ he 
exclaimed, ‘I can’t ketch her!’ 

“Don’t try!’ said Lascelles, lazily, and 
as Czerda tore past, he smiled, carelessly, 
which quite spoiled the effect of her defi- 
ant glance, ‘She’s all right,’’ he added, 
to the groom. “She’d ride a zebra in 
safety.” 

Czerda rampagéd about the woods all 
the morning, and came in to lunchson 
tousied and untidy, refusing to tidy her- 
self. Mrs Lechmere was glum and silent; 
(ieidart ignored the situation, and in his 
lazy, easy-going fashion was perfectly affa- 
bie; and again, Czerda’s deliberate mis- 
conduct fell a little flat. Her next esca- 
paie—two or three days iater, she had 
heem comparatively inoffensive in the 
inéanwhile—was to let a whole flock of 
sheep in upon the lawn. This she accom- 
plished by rising at about four o’clock, 
and by the time the sheep were discov- 
6red, they had worked rare havoc, eating 
the leaves of valuable geraniums aod 
other flowers, and lopping the blossoms 
lrom some of Mrs. Lechmere’s pet plants. 

Lascelles was called to view the wreck 
by one of the servants, He looked, shrug- 
Kod his shoulders, and ascending the ter- 
race steps, saw Ozerda stending at the top, 
looking a8 beautiful and wicked as the 
witch she was, with quivering nostrils, 
and @ malicious smile on her red lips. 

“How do you like it?’ she asked 
Lascelles, impudently, as he reached her 
side, 

“How do you?” was the answer that 
somewhat staggered her; but she quickly 
recovered herself. 

“I like it very much,” she said. 

‘Then there’s nothing more to be said, 
my dear. Where did you breakfast this 
morning, in a cottage, or in the stables ?’’ 

Czerda’s black eyes blased at him, but 
is gray ones only looked half asleep. She 
rned away. 


haven't had any breaktast, and | 
wantany!’’ she said; but there was 
ightness in her throat 
ow that Y her voice and manner 
nied to himaeelf 
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“All right,” he said; ‘there’s plenty to 


be had, if you change your mind.” 

Ozerda walked away, and Geldart en- 
tered the breakfast room. 

Poor Mra. Lechmere found it hard, after 
this outrage, to keep her word to her 
brother; but she was loyal, and said not a 
word to Ozerda. 

That young lady disappeared the whole 
of that day. She would not have owned 
that she was remorseful; but she was; and 
for the next few days gave small occasion 
for complaint Then, as Lascelles knew 
she would, she broke out again. This 
time, she saddled one of the horses, and 
mounting him, rode off before break fast. 
She brought him back, »overed with dust, 
and flecked with foam. 

Geidart, who had heard of the disap- 
pearance of the horse, met her on the 
drive, and caught the animal’s bridle. 
He looked rather white. He hardly seemed 
to see Czerda, who was fiushed and de- 
fiant, ready to flash out if a word were 
said; but all Lascelles did was to look over 
the horse with an anxious and critica! eye. 

“All right,”’ he said, coolly; “there’s no 
harm done,” 

“I wouldn’t do him any harm!” said 
the girl, scornfully, but feeling it keenly 
that the question of her safety did not 
seem to have occurred to Lascelles. 

“] wouldn’t trust you!” he returned, 
beginning to lead the borse towards the 
house, 

**You don’t care what might happen to 
meé,’’ said Czerda, mockingly. 

“Why should 1? Naturally enough, I 
thought of my horse.”’ 

“T wish I bad hurt him!’ said Czerda, 
half sallenly. , 

“*] daresay.”’ 

‘“‘Why don’t you send me back?’’ said 
she. ‘You must hate me, and I hate to 
be here. You won’t make me good; it’s 
no use trying.”’ 

“My dear girl, life ia too short to rufile 
oneself over triflea, You can go back to- 
morrow, 80 far as I am concerned. I don’t 
care to keep you. Asto hating you--one 
doesn’t hate children, however silly and 
malicious they are,’”’ 

They had reached the foot of the terrace 
steps. 

Geldart dropped the bridle, and turned 
to lift Czerda to the ground. She pushed 
aside his hand. 

“T can dismount myselt!’’ she said. 

He shrugged his shoulders, and drew 
back, and Czerda dismounted easily and 
nimbly enough. 

Geldart set his teeth for a moment; 
then smiled, as he followed her into the 
house, while a groom took the horse, 

‘*] stabbed myself worse than | stabbed 
you,” he said, inwardly; ‘but the treat 
ment is beginning to tell. There’s a wo. 
man’s heart under that wild, perverse 
spirit. You were wounded, were you? 
because | didn’t seem to care whether you 
broke your neck or not.”’ 

Czerda did not appear at breaktast. 
She would not bave acknowledged the 
fact, but she was ashamed to appear, and 
too proud to seek for breakfast elsewhere, 
ao sbe got none, and nobody seemed to 
care for this, more than for anything else. 
Why should they? as Geldart had said, 
even as to whether she came home sale, or 
was thrown, perhaps killed ? 

Deep in the poor girl’s heart there was a 
miserable feeling of failure. She did not 
create any disturbance; she shocked no 
one; got no nearer being sent away. 
Geldart was lazily indifferent to every- 
thing she did, however outrageous, He 
despised her too much to be even angry 
with her. She was a half mad gipsy child, 
and, perhaps, her tantrums rather am used 
him; they certainly made no other impres- 
sion upon him. All that day the girl kept 
out of the way. Luncheon passed, tea 
came, and still no Czerda. 

“The child must be starving,” said Mrs. 
Lechmere to her brother. 

“Let her,”’ he answered; ‘it will do 
good.” 

The next day Czerda did not appear at 
breakfast. She went out into the woods, 
and got some at a keeper’s lodge. Her 
luncheon was bread and cheese, taken in 
a recess in the park, and she could hardly 
eat it; the food seemed to choke her. Late 
in the afternoon, she was going round by 
the side of the house, when she came sud- 
denly in sight of Lascelles, who was 
standing by his dog-cart, equipped for 
driving. He was examining some portion 
of the harness, but looked up as CUzerda 
approached. 

“Well,” he said, as unconoernedly as if 


her 


he had seen her ten minutes ago; “do you 
want a drive?”’ 
No! Hier heart waa i! er throat 
Just as y Gane 7 
} you like.’ 
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“I don’t want to come!’ 

She turned, and walked into the house. 

“Stevens,” Lascelles said to the groom, 
“you can take the cart back to the 
stables,’ 

He, too, entered the house, threw down 
gloves, whip, and hat in the hall. He 
knew where he was likely to find his 
young rebel. 

He took his way to the library, a room 
Mrs. Lechmere rarely entered, and never 
at this time, and so silently he entered, 
that Czerda, flung down in a deep fauteuil, 
her face buried in the cushions, did not 
hear him. He went close up to her. 

“Czerda !’’ he said, and she sprang to her 
feet, facing him, cheeks and eyes burning. 

“Why did you follow me?” she said, 
passionately. 

“Well, it occurred to me that there had 
better be an end of this sort of thing. 
What do you say ?”’ 

The girl looked at him, drawing her 
breath heavily. 

“IT don’t care!’’ she said, then, ‘1 don’t 
care for anything. Leave me alone!’’ 

She turned her back to him. 

He laid his band on her shoulder. 

‘*You are too young,’’ he said, with a 
tender gravity she had never yet heard 
from him, ‘‘to be quite bardened——”’ 

“Don’t speak to me like that!’’ Czerda 
broke in, almost fiercely. ‘I am bard- 
ened, I am bad, I——” 

“Hush! Czerda! hush! My poor child!’ 

He tried to turn her towards bim. She 
broke from him, and flung herself down 
in the chair again, bursting out into ter- 
rible sobbing, that shook and racked her 
slight frame as if it would tear her to 
pieces, Yet Lascelles, still mastering him- 
self, stood by for two or three minutes, 
silent and inactive; it was best to let the 
poor girl’s agony bave way for a little 
while, it was inevitable, it was good for 
her. The evilin her was broken up, as 
the ice on the rivers breaks up in the 
apring, and the deep waters were rushing 
over her soul. But after that respite, 
Geldart bent down, and gently put his 
arms about Czerda, to Jift her up. Nhe 
struggied with him. 

“Let me alone!’’ she said, “let me alone! 
You despise me! You said so! You 
ought to—I deserve it!’’ 

But he paid no heed to her wild words, 
and though she made a determined 
effort to free herself, her strength was 
helpless against his; be wrapped her close 
into his arms, and drew her bead on his 
breaat. 

“Czerda! Czerda!’’ he said, half pas. 
sionately, though he tried to be only 
tender and soothing; but the deeper feel- 
ing mastered him, now that he actually 
held her to his breast. “Czerda! you must 
not sob so! You are not bad, my poor 
child—only mistaken and unhappy!” 

“It’s cruel to say that—just to comfort 
me!’ she gasped, trying to check her 
sobs, and quivering and shrinking in his 
clasp. ‘You don’t think itl Oh! do let 
me go!’ 

“No, Czerda! you must be quiet, and 
submit. I[ have let you bave your own 
way all this time; now | will have mine,” 

He sat down in the chair, and drew her 
to his feet, still keeping her close folded 
in his arms; and poor Czerda, wall nigh 
utterly exhausted, and bewildered by this 
new phase in the man who had not 
seemed to care what became of her, lay 
still, with beating heart that folt the throb 
of his, and only # sobbing breath now and 
then. And by and-by he took tie little 
band in his, and kissed it with trembling, 


caressing lips, and then he kissed her 
brow with infinite tenderness, 

“My darling, wayward yipsy,’’ he 
whispered, “don’t you understand ime 


now, Czerda? | always loved you, dear. 
When | first saw your face at the carriage 
window, | madeup my mind to try and 
win you. You don't know what it cost 
me to seem cold and indifferent, when I 
wanted to take youin my arms, and tell 
you how very, very dear you were to 
me !”’ 

This was indeed heaping coals of fire on 
Czerda’s head. Her anguish burst out 
afresh, the more poignant because those 
words of (ieldart’s thrilled ber with such 
happiness. 
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to reach it. You began to see yourself, as 
you imagined [| saw you, and you were 
ashamed and unhappy, because—tell me, 
(serda, don’t you know why? AmI mis 
taken, dear? You docare for me a little, 
don’t you ?”’ 

Poor Czerda, though she was so happy, 
felt very crushed and penitent, 

“You can’t ever quite forgive me,” she 
whispered, tremulously. 

“My bonnie gipsy! am I not a con- 
queror? You own yourself tamed, don’t 
you?" 

‘*Yes,’’ said Czorda, meekly. 

“My darling ! all my own—evon now.” 

So Czerda was tamed, despite her defiant 
protest that no one could or should aceom- 
plisb that feat. The evil spirit was con- 
quered for ever, and she and Mrs, Lach- 

mere sre now the bestof friends. The 
latter freely admits that her brother ut 
tered no vain boast, when he promised to 
tame the gipsy in three weeks. Ho did it, 
with four days to spare! 
a eo a -  - 


At Home and Abroad. 


Experiments are being made in Arizona 
in the establishinent of acarrior pigeon 
messenger service between remote mining 
camps and the nearest towns or railway 
shipping points, So far as tried the service 
has proved successful and very valuable. 
The trails out from some of the large 
camps are long and difficull to traverse at 
times, and the carrier pigeons inaure a 
great saving of time in exchanging coim- 
munications, 
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A mat made entirely of ivory is ocer- 
tainly one of the curiositios of the world, 
Only three of these mata exist, the beat 
known, measuring eight feet by four teet, 
coming from # state in the north of India. 
It was only used on great court occasionsn, 
the Rajah sitting upon it to sign important 
papers, Some 6 000 pounds of tvory were 
used in its manufacture, only the fineat 
strips being «available, as the mat isan 
neatly made and flexible asa woven ma- 
terial. 

Kiectric railroads are proving of great 
benotit to the farmers in Maine. The trol- 
ley lines run out from the large cities and 
towns to villages far removed from steam 
railroad comirounication, and in several 
districts arrangements are making to run 
trolley milk trains, vegetable traina and 
the like, to enable the farmers to get their 
produce quickly to market. It is even 
proposed to run trolley coal traing to sup 
ply coal to small towns that now use only 
wood, 


It ser that two «pocies of native birds 
are becoming quite rare in South Carolina 
~theshowy red bird and the mocking bird, 
The threatening cCxtermination of those 
birds is said to be dueto the demand for 
them in the North, and, in the case of the 
red bird, the introduction of the English 
sparrow iste blame, The mocking bird, 


however, is quite capable of holding its 


own against the saucy but) pugoacious 
forelyner. Nextto singing there is noth 
ing a mocking bird loves #0 much «as 
fighting. 


A new form of advertising bas made ita 
appearance in New York. A somewhat an- 
tiquated speciinen of & horse ia provided 
with two large wooden flaps which hang 
on either sidé and one which covers the 
animal's forequarters On these boards ad 
vertising notices aro displayed in big let 
ters. A small boy, wearing an old uni 
form, rides the horse, andthe outfit at 
tracts much attention. This is probably 
the first authenticated case in this country 
in which the horse has served as a@ ‘and 
wich,”’ 

For several years the young men of 
Owl's Head, Me, had been trying to or- 
Kanize~” brass band. One evening last 
week the young ladies yot tired of wait- 
ing for the boys lo go ahead, so they took 
the matter into thelr own hands and or- 
ganized onéamong themselves. Tin horns, 
fish borns, dinner bells and cow bella were 
all pressed into service, and they paraded 
the town with torchlights nade of brooms 
soaked in kerosene, with the result that 
the nusical awakening of the community 
i4 NOW assured, 
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There Is more Catarrh tn this section of the 
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THE MAGIC BOOK. 
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have it," grambled the Dwarf, and 
he poked his tall red cap right 
through the middle of the spider's web. 

The spider was very angry, for it really 
wes afine web, and it was not the first 
that old Jeremy had «potied. 

“Why cant he mind his own business 7" 
she grumbled, as she sulked ina corner. 
“W bat does it matter to him if I catch the 
sto pid fies aa they come outof his cave? 
He thinks he is everybody. Perhaps some 
day he will find out—— Hullo! There's 
someone coming.” 

The spider peeped out of her corner and 
then harried down the rope ladder. 

Two froga were hopping slowly—very 
slowly, and one of them had hart himself 

up the path towards the cave. 

The spider let berself down until she 
wes ewinging backwards and forwards 
above their heada, and listened as bard as 


“I WON'T have it, I teil you; | won't 


she could. 

“Hein soclever,” said the young frog, 
‘he ia sure to be able to cure you. He will 
look In his big book, and teil you all about 
How, when, and where you 
ingusat dow 


everything. 
hart yourself, and what you 
get your throat better.” 
“Wondertul '' said the old frog 
“Nota bit of 1,’ said the «spider 
iny greatauntaehe really isa wonderful 


‘ wy 
Now, 


person.’ 

The sick frog gave a jamp. 

“It ts only the old spider,” said the other 
frog. ‘She's always talking about her 
greataunt Come along.” 

The spider watched them disappear into 
the cave. 

“They are no good," she said. 
wait. Here comes Mr. Colao, 
and she ranup the ladder 


’ 


“Never 
mind, Phi 
perhaps—"’ 
and down again. 

This time a beetle anda grasshopper 
were lo be seen strolling up the path. 

‘Of course he is very clever,” said the | 
beetie: “but he’s so croam, and then he ex. | 
pects so wuch. When one considers——' 

“Dear me!" said the grasshopper, as the 
spider, who had come down her ladder | 
rather more quickly than she intended, 
appeare! suddenly itn the path before 


them. 

“My great aunt——" began the spider, 
not wishing to waste any time. 

“My good friend,”’ said the beetle, ‘we 
have heard all about your great-aunt”’ 

“Have you paid old Jeremy for mend 
ing your wing, Mr. Coleo?’ said the 
spider. 

“T bave nearly finished the work,’ aaid | 
the beetle haughtily. ‘lam about to finish | 


it now 

“Then let me give youa friendly hint,”’ 
said the spider. ‘Don’t do it'’ 

“But then, next time he is iil!’ said the 
Krasshopper. 

“Hecan cure himeelf,’’ said toe spider, 

“Hlow?” said the beetie. 

“You say old Jeremy is clever,’’ said 
the spider. “Nonsense! Nothe! He gets 
allhe knows out of his magic book. If 
my greataunt had that book, cr if you 
had i, Mr. Coleo, you could mend wings, 
and jlegs and throata,’’ she added, as the 
two frogs caine down the path. 

“And there would be nothing to pay, no 
work to do," said the b etle 

“Exactly,” said the spider, and she 
climbed upthbe ladder into her corner 
again. 

“Nothing to pay,’ said the frogs 

And the beetle told them all 
spider had been saying. 

‘“‘There’s something in it,”’ said the 
young frog; ‘“‘he does get itall out of his 
book."’ 

“And he does seold,’’ said the old frog; 
“but be sends away the pain.” 

“But l don't see bow we could get the 
book,’ said the beetle. 

‘4¢et the book ? Steal it, do you mean ?’’ 
said the sick frog. 

“Not steal—borrow it,’’ said the beetle; 
“Just to look at it, you know,” 

‘Old Jeremy goes out every night,”’ said 
a voice from above. 

“Old Jeremy goes out every night,’’ re 
peated the grasshopper. 

“But he rolls a big stone in frontof his 
cave,"’ said the frog. 

“There arethose who can jump, and 


that the 


those who can dig, and those who can hoy 
over stones said the voice 


And Lhe 


wragabo! r repeated 
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“We shali see,”’ said the beetie, and be 
began to make s move down the path. 

“It's all right,” chuckled the spider. 
“They'il do it, and won'told Jeremy be 
annoyed! If they get the book, I'!! soon 
steal it from them and hide itaway. Then 
they li have tocometo me, and won't! 
make them pay !’’ 

That night the stars were shining their 
brightest as old Jeremy rolled the big 
stone in front of his cave and started out 
on bis midnight walk. 

Three minutes after he had disappeared 
there were voices to be heard, and the old 
spider crept out of ber corner. 

“I shall dig a pathway under the stone,” 
said one voice, 

“That's Mr. Coleo,” said the spider. 

“IT shall jamp over it,” said another 
voles. 

‘That Is silly Hopperina, the gras#pop 
per,”’ said the spider. 

“I shall bop through the window,” said 
the third voice, 

“That's old Squatta, the frog,’’ said the 
spider. Then there was silence. 

“Now they are fairly at work,’’ said the 
spider, “Whatfun! How | am enjoying 
myself! If they get the book, old Jeremy 
will be as wild as a bear; if they upset his 
things, he'll scream like a peacock; and if 
he finds them there, why that would be 
best ofall! I'll tell a bat to warn his mas 
ter that there is danger at home, and then 
whilst he ix punishing them, ['ll slip Int 
the cave and get the book.”’ 

The spider hurried away, eager to inake 

Ifahe had stayed Only «4 
she would have heard a 


more mischief 
iIninute longer 
yoice cry ‘Help! Help!" and have seen 
the grasshopper come tumbling down be 
hind the big stone. 

Olid Jeremy came hurrying home, crosser 
than ever; but just as he was going to roll 
away the stone he caught sight of the grass- 


hopper. 
“Hullo: be said grumpily. ‘Hurt 
yourself?” The grasshopper could not 
Speak. 


Old Jeremy put one hand in one big 
pocket and one in the other, pulled a band- 
age oat of one, and some olntment out of 
the other, and before the grasshopper had 
time to think about it, her leg was tied up 
and she was made comfortable, 

“Come to-morrow morning,’’ said old 
Jeremy, and the grasshopper crept away 
feeling very much ashamed of herself, 

Two minutes latera beetle and a frog 
came out of the cave, and as they crawled 
away in the darkness the beetle mur 


| mured 


“It must have been a magic book. On, 
my head!" 

“And my foot!" groaned the frog: “and 
he wasn't cross a bit.’ 

When the spider caine home, the stone 
was once more roiled into its place, 

“T hope I’m intime forthe fun,’’ ehe 
said. ‘I lost my way coming back, but he 
ean't be home yet. I must wait.’’ 

And the spider waited and waited al! 
night; but nothing happened. 

Early next morning, as soon asthe stone 
was rolled away, the spider peeped into 
the cave. 

The magic book was gone from its piace, 

“Then they got in,’ she said. “He 
knows bis power is gone, and here they 
come, I expect they want to consult me.’’ 

They were not talking toone another 
this time as they came up the path. They 
were far lo miserable too talk. 

‘“Well,’’ said the spider; but they all 
began to shoutangrily. The spider hur- 
ried away. 

“| wonder what has happened!"’ she 
said. 

She watched them all gointo the cave, 
and she saw the beetie walk up to old 
Jeremy and show him the broken horn. 

Then she tumbled off the bank on to the 
ground, for the magic book was lying 
open in its usual place, She swung bher- 
selion to astone nearthe caveand she 
heard old Jeremy say— 

‘Be thankful you are not killed. 
again meddle with a magic book.’’ 

“We won't,”’ said the grasshopper. 

“We won't,” said the frog; “and as for 
that old spider——”’ 

“That wicked old spider!’’ cried the 
beetle. 

The spider did not wait to hear any 
more, : 

“Tl almost think,’’ she said, as she hur- 
rial away; “Ll really think I wil! finda 
new home. The fact is, | want to live 
nearer my great-aunt.’’ 


Never 


ieeCineenccsiilllimadtitlies oka 
ABOUT SPIDERS. 


EVENING POST. 


In passing through the bush I found the 
trail crossed bys stout web of « large 
biack and white spider, which the moment 
it saw me began to swing to and fro, giv 
ing a rocking motion Ww the entire web 
This increased so rapidly that in & very | 
sbort time the spider had disappeared from | 
view, though I was not four feet from it | 


The insect had simply produced such 
rapid vibrations that | could not follow it, 
and when | retired it gradually ceased its | 
motion and became visible again. Such a) 
trick would easily deceive a bird. 

| paused, and waited to see how often | 
the insect would return to its original posi- | 
tion and again disappear, and in the short 
apace of twenty minutes it had changed 
no less than thirty times, first as above de- 
scribed, and then again disappearing 8° 
rapidly that it struck me as the most mar- 
velous freak of nature that! ever wit 
nessed. 

In a certain drug store there wasa 
spider's web which had been superbly 
decorated with flakes and scales of log 


wood. 

It was thought at first that this beautiful 
passementerie effect had been produeed 
accidentally, but alter waiching lor a few 
spider de- 


minutes an observer saw the 
seend into the box of logwood, affix a 
thread of silk to a fake of the dye, hoist it 
to the web above, and securely fasten it LO 
one end of the transverse strands. The 
glittering scales moved at the slightest jar 
or when they were struck by acurrent of 
air, and were dazzling to the eyé. 

“On one occasion,” says an arachnolo- 
gist, “IT noticed a spider which bad swung 
down from theceiling of a church and 
hung suspended just above the orgapist’s 
hands, The organist informed me that he | 
had repeatedly noticed thal spiders were 
afllected by music. Several days afterward, 
while seated at toe organ, | Observed the 
same epider, Several times 1 drove it 
away and enticed it back by playing ailer 
nately soft andante and ‘oud bravura se 
lectious, 

buring a recent concert at Léipsic a 
apider was seen to descend irom one oO} 
the chandeliers whilé@ Violin 8010 Was 
being piayed, bul as soon as the orchestra | 
began to sound it quickly ran back again. 

Mr. Welwitsch, who bas recently ex 
plored the country about Cape Negro, in 
Africa, telis of acurious tree called tue 
Spider tree. it grows on windy plains, its 
sters attaining a diameter of four feet, al- 
hough it does not exceed one foot in | 
heipgbt 

it pulsouttwo leaves, ¢ach six or eight 
feetin length, and these are splil by the 
whithiog of the wind into anumber of 
stiff, narrow ribbons, bearing no littie re. 
se:mmblance to the legs of @ gigantic spider. 
This resemblance becomés startling wien 
astrong breeze puts the leg like leaves 
into rapid motion, and the negroés shiver- 
ingly exclaim that the great spider is 
struggling to get loose, 

The female spider is always larger than 
the male, and if accounts be true, is of a 
rather peppery disposition. When tbe 
husband becomes obstinate and will not 
obey orders, the loving wife eats Lim up, 
to get rid of him, and seeks a liore obed- 
ient spouse, 

EE A 

WHERE THERE Is NO AFPERNOON,— 
Strangers to Washington often remark 
upon thé custoin Of addressing one at al! 
times of the day by the uniform salute 


tion ‘“:ood morning.”’ 

It sounds odd to any such person to Lear 
one address him with ‘“iood morning” at 
five o’clock in the afternoon, 

This custom is 4s old as the Congress of! 
the United States and the hours of execu 
Uvée business in the various departments, 
It is said to be directly due to the morning 
hour in Congress, 

The standing ruieo! thetwo Houses of 
Congress provide fora “morning hour,” 
whicb extends from twelve to iwo o'clock, 
and that provision has made it common to 
refer to “morning business’? in Congress, 
which occurs before the “regular order.”’ 

Frequently the ‘regular order’ is not 
resumed, andthe morning hour is ex- 
tended unuil four or five o’ciock, @5 pec 
ialiy in the latter days of Congress and 
when theré is @ great pressure of busi- 
L688, 

in the execative départinents reference 
isinade tothe ‘morning’s work’’ during 
the enure day. This is all of course offi- 
Clal parlance, 

Phe custom has grown so that it extends 
tl ughout social jife, and in all sorts of 
private business, so that itis morning unt 


a” rove ne . ems s at 4 4 


THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, 


- 


The first illumination with gas in the 
United States was in Boston, 1#22. 

Twenty-nine cases of homicide 
walting to be disposed of in New York, 

The best corks come from Algeria. 
There are 2,500,000 acres of cork forests tn thar 
country. 

The bicycling people are figuring op 
selling 2,000,000 machines this year at an aver 
age of ## each. 

A steel ship has been constructed in 
Cardiff, with the standing rigging, as well 
hull, all of steel. r 

Out of a family of nine at Newcastle 
eight are still living. The eldest is yj and the 
youngest 76. The average age of the family tg 


#2, 


Are 


in spile of its ice and severe 
Labrador possesses 900 species of Nowertng 
plants, 54 ferns and over 20 species of n0sses 
and lichens, 

In Russian Poland all trains must 
atevery station until the Chief of Poitece (or 
gendarmerte) of the place gives Perm ission 
for thetr deparcure, 

Most of the inhabitants 

of Haugesund, 
Norway, have never tasted intoxicants, It 
basa population of 6200, and for 29 Years nota 
drop of -pirituous liquor has been sold there. 

A hill has been presented in the New 
York Legt-lature to probibit all children un. 
der sixteen years of age from being on the 
street after 8 P. M. in winter and9 P.M in 


}; sumimer., 


A new use for old horse cars has been 
found in East Hampton, Conn. After the 


| trucks are taken off they are dumped down 


embarkments to belp to fill in for the new 
trucks on the Alr Line. 


Three-quarters of a second is the time 
cecupted by the fall of the katfe tn the gutlio 
tine, The knite ts weighted by 120 pounds of 
lead, falls nine feet, and cuts through flesh and 

sus easily as through # bar of soap, 


(Charles Quimby and his wife, of Sand- 
wich, N. IL‘ aged respectively 92 andyi years, 
lied With «a few hours of each other last week, 
They had been married seventy years, and 
tle tr seven children, the youngest being about 
* years ure all living. 


The importation into the United 
states of plants from China and Japan Is for- 
bidden on account of the prevalence of chol- 
era in the Asiatic Countries. Nothing bolds 
the gwerms Of disease so well as the soll in 
which the plants are shipped, 


Three car-loads of excellent horses 
were sold in Denver last week at $10 apiece. 
ihey had been shipped all the way from 
Walla Walla, Wash. The horses were of fine 
stock, and but a short time since would have 
brought a¢ least #100 apiece in the same mar- 
Ket. 

Stale pride is playing an important 
part in the building of the new State Capitol 
itOlympia, Wash. No material except that 
producted tn the State ts used in its Cconstruc- 
tion. Iu the matter of lumber, for whuatevei 
purpose, only sach as is grown in Washington 


is to be usect. 


Ihe parrot seems, of all birds, to take 
the most intelligent interest in music, for a 
yood one will reproduce a tune with great ac- 
curacy, and the uttention they show to almost 
.uy form of music, especially when of « sim- 
pie and tuneful character, seems to prove & 
keen apprectation. 


The longest telegraph line in the 
world above ground and withouta break has 
just been completed in Australia. The line 
runs from Rockhampton, in Queensland, to 
Broome, in Western Australia, and crosses 
bout two-thirds of the entire continent. The 
total length is something over 6000 iniles. 


Several carloads of horses that started 
from Oregon for Kentucky last week were 
stopped at Shoshone, Idaho, by the owners, 
and the horses were taken from the cars and 
sold for 50 cents apiece, This was more pro 
fitable than to pay the heavy freight bill with 
what the horses world have brought in hen 
tucky. 


One hundred and nine thousand |loco- 
motives are at present running on the earth. 
Europe has 63,000, America, 40,000, Asia, 3), 
Australia, 2000, and Africa. 700. In Europe, 
Great Britain and Ireland take premier post 
tion with 17,000 engines, Germany hs 15,000, 
France, 11,000; Austria-Hungary, the second 
largest continental country, has 5000, 


A wealthy resdent of Kokomo, Ind., 
is going to move to Peoria, Lil, and will take 
his #0.000 house with him. The house ts of 
stone and brick and handsomely finished and 
decorated. It will he taken down very care 
fully, the stone, pressed brick, plate x!s5, 
mahogany panels and every other part being 


< ] 

carefully inarked, and will be shipped by rail 
to Peoria and there reconstructed, The cost 
» ue, 


of movingjthe residence will be about # 


A case has been brought to the atten- 
tne 


tion of a Dover, Me., paper, in which 
parents of a small boy were talking = at 
’ the ourse of the co sat 
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BY LOUISE MALOOM STENTOR. 





Ab! Fortune tsa fickle jade; 

She flaunts and flirts, then flies away, 
And all our fairy visions fade, 

Like frost-killed flowers in May. 


Misfortune 1s her sister,--twin,— 
They walk full oft together, 

rhey roam thro’ Earth's tormenting din, 
In fair and stormy weather, 


MANNERS OF LIVING. 


The interior of New Guinea is one 
vast mass of upheaved granite, without 
traces of mineral or metal ores, the 
strata tilted and piled topsy-turvey. 
Everywhere the work of volcanic erup- 
tions is to be seen. Such a thinly-popa- 
lated region, considering the fact that it 
was an absolutely new country and that 
fruits and small game were so plentiful, 
| did not suppose could exist, writer 
Van Gerstel, the explorer. 

The natives we saw from time to time, 
ut a distance mostly; they never mo- 
lested us. Their heads were flat on top, 
with long, curly black hair; they went 
entirely naked. Their buttock extended 
out eight and even ten inches, this re- 
pulsive deformity constituting a support 
amply capable of sustaining a child in a 
sitting posture. 

Nor was this their most marked pe- 
culiarity. Some of the nursing mothers 
ttrew their breasts back over their 
shoulders or under their arms, at will, 
to feed the infant carried in a sling be- 
tween their shoulders, 

‘The Vapuans are a very unattractive 
race to look upon. In arms they were 
primitive to a degree that was astound- 
ing. They had neither bows nor spears 
that | saw, their only weapons being 
stone hatchets, Of the use of metals 
they seemed to be entirely ignoraut, 

In the dry season they made their 
homes in caves, which they found or ex- 
cavated for themselves, Some of these 
cave dwellings I visited, ciscovering 
fragments of their repasts and occasion- 
ully a broken stone ax. In the rainy 
season they live high in the trees, where 
they build rude houses of sticks laid 
around and intertwined with the 
branches, thatched with dried slang- 
slang and reached by shaky-looking 
stick ladders. 

Most startling was the solitude, the 
destitution of life and motion in the 
ureat central plateaus which we reached 
in our gradual ascent from the river 
level. There were plenty of the small 








creature of the squirrel tribe, some of 


the peculiar pig-headed deer we have in 
Java, and an occasiona! little tiger cat, 
rather handsome than hurtful-looking. 
That was all, 

Shepherds in the interior of South 
Atrica frequently experience great dif- 
liculty in securing from the home station 
their regular weekly supplies of rations, 
and are often compelled to exist on 
short allowance, owing chiefly to their 
over-indulging when ic the midst of 
plenty, 

On @ certain sheep station ia the in- 
‘erior, &@ wily old shepherd—known as 
Sandy—thought he would, at all events, 
guard himself against a short supply of 
damper (a large cake, baked in hot 
embers) by marking off on its surface 
the size of the slice to be eaten each day 
from Sunday, which was the time de- 
voted to baking operations. 

On one occasion a Johanuesburg pro- 
spector accidentally met Sandy tending 
his flocks on the lonely karoo, and was 
thereaway invited to dine with the old 
shepherd. 

The goldseeker gladly accepted the 
invitation, and everything passed off 





Pleasing as Indian tents are by day, 
with the waving shadows of the grass 
or the broad flecks of sunlight from be- 
tween the branches of the trees upon 
their white sides, which shade intoa 
dull brown at the tops, where the skin- 
covering is discolcred by the smoke 
ascending in lazy, blue columns, the 
true time to enjoy the beauty of an In- 
dian camp is at night, says a writer iu 
the Century. Then the tents are il- 
luminated by a central fire, and are all 
aglow under the stars, the silhouttes of 
the inmates creating an animated shadow 
world. 

Here one catches the picture of a 
group of children watching an elder 
twisting his fingers to forma fox chasing 
@ rabbit on the tent wall (perhaps some 
one is telling a myth about the little 
fellow, for suddeuly the shadow rabbit 
sits up waving his ears as though he had 
outwitted his pursuers); yonder a wo- 
man is lifting the pestle, pounding corn 
in the great wooden mortar; near by 
are some young girls with their heads 
together, whispering secrets; old men 
recline ou one elbow, smoking; and over 
there a young mau is bidding the baby 
boy dance; while the sound of song and 
friendly chatter fills the air. ‘The pic- 
ture is a Of w life simple and coutented 
within itself. 

As the men are the life and soul of 
the religiow of Burmah, so the women 
are the heart and soul of the life of the 
country. Mongolian in race, and In- 
dian now by conquest, they have 
achieved for themselves a freedom which 
may be envied not only by their Indo- 
Chinese sisters, but by European women 
as well. 

The Burmese are absolutely the freest 
women in all the world. Marriage is an 
equal contract, all property being held 
jointly. Property inherited by a wo- 
man before or after marriage, or earn- 
ings made by her, are absolutely her own. 

Marriave is an aflair of the heart, and 
amony this easy-going and affectionate 
people jove-matches are not delayed till 
the husband can provide a home and an 
income, but the girl-wife and boy-hus- 
band are taken into the house of either 


: : ° | 
parent, and maintained till a separate | 


household can be set up. 

If love is lost, or there is found to be 
incompatibility of temper, or if either 
wife or husband become a drunkard, a 
gambler, or vicious in life, divorce or 
separation can be easily obtained by ap- 
plication to the Magistrate, with equal 
division of the joint property. 

Divorces are, however, rare; family 
life is said to be very aflectionate, and 
children are adored. Wives are con- 
sulted in all affairs of life, and a farmer 
would hardly dare to sell his paddy 


harvest without the consent of his wife; | 
| swered the adjutant, 


in fact, she is found to be a much closer 


bargainer than he is, 
. i 7 me 


brains of ‘bold. 


Peuple are generally judged by their 
mistakes. 

Character is essentially the power of 
resisting temptation. 

Cowardice is always scorned and de- 
ceit universally detested. 

It is but an ill-filled mind that is filled 
with other people's thoug tits, 

The imagination furnishes us with 
spectres, but the clothes 
nurtures ther. 

There can be no excess to love, nove 
to beauty, when these attributes are con 
sidered in the purest sense. ; 

Never speak evil of any one. Be just 
before you are generous, Save when you are 


consclence 


| young, and enjoy your savings when you are 


satisfactorily until the marked damper | 


was handed to the guest, who, having a 
Keen appetite, helped himself toa rather 
‘arge supply. In fact, it quite amazed 
poor Sandy, who exclaimed: 

‘Well, well, man! I had no idea you 


would eat so much when I asked you 
Why you have cut my damper 
| Bday and 
sday in the week, with not an 


h Of flour in the cabin !”’ 


old. 
For this world in itself is but a pain- 


ful and uneasy place of residence, and lusting 
happiness, at least to the self-conscious, 
coines Only from within. 

Physical exercise and intellectual oc- 
contribute to give variety to life 


wb one 


cupations 
and promote longevity; thou 


should be 
¢ eit! 


sreful not int el G8ses 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


F emininities. 


You never hear a henpecked husband 


suing for a divorce, 


An 18-year-old girl in Chicago has just 


yawne! her jaw out of joint, 


A woman to be a genuine society 
leader must Own several red lamp shades, 


A lady of 83 lusty winters has just 
distinguished herself in West Stoneham, Mo., 
by killing a bear. 

He: How long have you been a 
widow? She: What an impertinent question! 
Ever since my husband died, 


The women of Baltimore provided 
over $20,000 towards endowing the medical 
deparment of Johns Hopkins University. 


Wile, during a domestic wrangle: The 
villain in the play is always a man. Husband: 
You; and it is wslways a woman who makes bim 
one! 

Boiled potatoes are much harder to 
digest than roasted or baked, the tormer re- 
quiring three hours and a half and the latter 
from two to two and a half. 


It is proposed to restore the stone that 
marks the grave of Dr. Johnson in Westimin- 
stor Abbey. The surtace of the present grave 
stone is decayed, and the tnscription is balf 
obliterated, 


It is rumored in London that the 
Queen contemplates conferring a Dukedom 
upon Princess Boatrice, with remainder to 
her sons. Itis probable, if this intention ts 
carried out, that the Princess will be created 
Duchess of Kent, 


**T can overlook his past,’’ sighed the 
“wrieved and mortified young woman, after a 
careful fuspection of the ring she had Just re 
ceived from her lover, “but lL own [ am bit 
torly disappointed with lis present.” The 
dinmond wus paste. 


Many things absolutely essential to 
human happiness, well being and usefulness, 
are looked upon as littie things, and unto 
portunt things, by the busy poeple of the day, 
but the little things count, after all, for hu 
man Hfe is made up of Compurative trifles. 


A Lewiston, Me., man borrowed a 
HDelyghbor's battery for treatment of bis rheu 
matisin, After he bad been cured by appltea 
tion of the battery he discovered that he had 
never turned on the current once, He had 
ttmply taken hold of the handles and faith 
did the rest, 


A woman shoemaker is one of the 
noveltios fo Williamsburg, N. Y. She ts an 
elderly dame, and she works tu a shop with 
her elderly husband, not far from tho ferry- 
Both are Itallans, and they arrived 
from their native country about a month age, 
Business with them is said by the neolghbors 
to be very wood, and the woman's work 1s 
skillfully done, 


The American Girl is again compli- 
mented; this time, by Novelist Hall Catne, 
who has found her “prettier, more attractive, 
more bewitching than English women, but’— 
and here Comes the thorn to the rose—' not so 
regularly beautiful. The straight, almost 
Greek and the ineffably lovely and 
haughty upper lipof the most perfect type 
of English girl I have not seen equalled tn 
America, 1 inust say.” 


When the picture of the Russian Grand 
Duchess Olga, whom he later married, was 
shown to the late King Charles of Wurtem 
burg, he looked at the portrait carefully and 
then said, dryly: “The portraitis highly flat- 
tering; the hair is too full, the eyes are too 
brilliant and the skin too fresh.” “But, your 
Majesty, you donot know the Princess,” 


house, 


hose, 


an 
who bad been sent from 
St. Petersburg, “No, that tis true,” said the 
King, “but | know the court painters,” 


London has a woman who claims the 
proud degree of inaster of surgery. Her name 
is Miss Loulse Aldrich-Diake, and she has a 
brilliant record, Last year she took her M, D., 
and this year she has pusse do a successful ex 
amination qualifying her for a degree which 
hitherto has gained. Five young 
London will become full-fledged 
bachelors of surgery this spring. America 
lias many women physic.ans, but surgery isa 
branch of the medical profession which has 
bad no attractions for them so far. 


That woman iu politics means purity 
tn politics one Kansas woman las started out 
to demonstrate in an interesting way. Mrs. 
D». PP. Leslie was elected County Clerk tn 
Brown county at the iast election. She, of 
course, pledged herself to appoint only de 
serving persons to office in her control, She 
has begun by making her daughter Chief 
She knows the Character of this ap 


no wormln 
women in 


pointes thoroughly, and is satisfied of her fit 
ness and inteyrity. Now the workers are worn- 
dering how far her faith tn herown familly 
Koes. 





| bivalves were found nine pearia 


13 


FRasculinities. 


He who thinks his place below him 
will certainly be below his place. 


If there is anything ina young man 
the Roentgon ray should bring ft out. 


Have confidence in your own judg- 
ment; {t's apt to be as good as the next man's. 


“Can't I rent you this house next to 
the church?" “No; my wife likes to come tn 
lute." 

If you want a man to think you are 
smart you have only to make him tmagine 
that you think he ts smart. 


Old husband : I think I ought to make 
a few changes In my will, Young wife: Don't 
worry about tt, darling. Leave everything to 
me. 

In Burlington, N. J., a man was sen- 
tenced, for drunkenness, to attend 30 tem. 
perance lectures. He attended one and has 
reformed, 

**What do you play over at Mr, John- 
son's, deart’ “Just poker, my love.” “Well, 
that's all right. | never feel uneasy unless 
yeu are playing cards,” 


I’resident Faure, of France, has at- 
tached a photographer to his traveling reti 
nue, who will take series of pictures of the 
resident on public occasions for the kineto 
NOOO. 

Husband, to his wife, who is going off 
on a Journey: And then, Emily, be so good as 
to send me a curtain lecture from time to 
time, I shall hardly manage to yet to sleep, 
you know, 


An old bachelor found a bair in his 
Witha kindly sintle he turned to the 
cook, sayiog: Thanks, Josephine, for the delf 
cate souvenir, Next thine, if youdon't mind, 
I should prefer lo recelve tt in a locket, 


Charles Flint, of Brooklyn, has the 
latest scheme of rapid transit. He has ce 
signed a bicycle boat, operated by foot power, 
in which he expects to cross the Atlantic, 
from Sandy Hook to the Lizard, tn 70 hours, 


Fall River claims the smallest voter 
in the United States tn the person of James 
Gardner, whots only 32 Inches tall, He wae 
born in Kugland th i870 and came to America 
fn 1K80, since when he has worked in «a mill at 
Fall River. 


Italian army ollicers are wretchedly 
paid. A Sub Lisutenant’s salary ta 1400 Lire 
($40) u year, which, after paying the taxes 
and the oMfeinl expenses, including his unt 
form, loaves hit about $17 a month for his 
board wand lodging. 


The jewel casket of the Dowager Em- 
press of Russia is the most famous tn the 
world, from «a yem point of view, Hardly 
second to tt is that of the Enmipross of Austrian, 
whose black pearls are noted throughout Eu 
rope for their extreme beauty and rarity. 


Dr. Churchill Julius, Bishop of Christ 
church, New Zealand, has appeared in publte 
on a tricycle, He Is very unconventional 
Some time ago he insisted on laying the last 
brick on the restored spire of his cathedral, 
was holeted up ina chalr at the ond of a 


soup. 


and 
Pope. 

What has become of the white pearls 
oft the Einpress Eugente, sold at the close of 
the Frauco-Prussian war, has never 
made known, The value of these was some 
0,000, and they gathered together in a beau 
tiful necklace that frequently graced the neck 
of that unfortunate Queen, 


At Bad-Hombury, a workman, a So- 
cial Democrat, who had 


been 


boen condemned to 
five days’ tinprinonment, refused 
the pardon of the Kroperor, and presented 
himself to the police, demanding to fulfill bits 
terto Of fuiprisoninent, The magistrate satd 
he could not grant bis demand, and the work 
man left the Court highly discontented 


One of East citizens re 
ports that he slelyht of hand 
trick one nlght recently without Knowdny tt 
feet 
from the Noor In turning around he knocked 
the lamp from the bench, The 
completely over without breaking or 
out the fame 

A rich yold discovery is reported near 

tutte, Mont, tn the (istrict, 
Nine weeks avo Sam Snyder, « destitute and 
hungry Butte prospector, trailed a deer over 
the hill«, and accidentally discovered « fabul 
ously rich ledge, which he has been workloy 
in wecret. The report of nen who have tu 
4pected the prospect say that Suyder has #1, 
09,000 tn eight. 


to nce epee 


Hartford's 
performed a 
bench about four 


A viuss lamp was on 


lamp turned 
putting 


Coorgetown 


A druyyist’s family in Vortland had 
an expensive mneal afew days ayo. The 
ily had oysters for supper, and in one of the 


fan 


several of 


| them were of wood size, but the oysters tad 


Annie May Abbott, the Georgia ‘‘elec- | 


tric magnet,” whose feats of strength created 
a sensation in this country some 


amusing herself now with the strong 


yeurs ayo, is 
men of 


China and Japan. The Japanese wrestiers, 
whose physical strength is celebrated the 
world over, were unable to raise Miss Abbott 
m the floor, while with the tips of her 
utralized thelr Ost strenucus 


been cooked before the discovery waa made 


A Jeweler, to whom they were shown, elated 
that if they had been discovered before they 
had been rufned they would have been wort 


sin 
“Can you sew buttons on?’ asked the 


eap your new wotan oO he answered 
“us your faethe od sted you #0 that 


know how to take roper ¢ 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Ospes are made of equal depth all the 
way round; the best guide is to measure 
the exact length from the bighest part of 
the shoulder to the waist and out to that 
The flutes also fall at regular intervals 
and are very decidedly marked. 

Very light linings will be preferred, and 
many palegray and other delicate-tinted 
cloth capes are lined with white satin. 

The new dressy capes are often elabo- 
rately trimmed, Colored silk collets, cov- 
ered with black sem! transparent fabrics, 
black embroidery, lace and handsome jet | 
ornaments, are included among the most | 
attractive novelties of the coming season. 


A new idea that is likely to become ex- 
tremely popular is the use of kuots of 1ib- 
bon mate of twoor more loops standing | 
straight out in tulis; it ie applied to capes | 
and dreas bodices, 

If the ribbon is aot sufficiently stiff to re 
tain ita position alone, very fine wire ins 
newn along the edge; but it is better to 
dispense with such artifices if possible, 
and ribbon of the best quality does not re 
quire anything. 

Millinera use wire bows profusely for 
trimming bata and bonnets, now made of 
ribbon, now of lace or net. Narrow rib- 
bon, the edges of which are woven over 
tine wire, is provided for sewing on lace 
and muslin bows, also very fine plaitings 
of straw and horsehalr. 

Even neck bows are treated in this way, 
as well as the new wide tulle or Greek net 
strings with which many of the 
capotes are furnished. 

The doom of the abnormal dress sleeve | 
is sealed. All gowns now brought from 
Paria by returned {mporters and tourists 
show the bodice finished with a close fit 
ting sleeve, completed at the top by a very 
modest moderate puff, or slightly larger 
divided puff. A Vandyke point, Hungar- | 
ian cap, or tucked or = gitmp-trimmed chat 
elaine drapery falling to the albow, 

Fashionable modistes are gradually re- | 
ducing the circumference of the overwide 
nine gored skirts. Models of this great 
wiith, however deftly arranged or well 
hung, looked nothing less than overdone 
and wobbly. There were too many yards | 
of superfluous floaty goods to look either 
graceful or stylish, and they could not be 
flattened or toided to produce that effect. 

The smocked waists made of Tartan 
silk handkerchiefs ure mostly worn with 
skirts of self-color, neutral tints preferably. 
The smocking or shirring forms the yoke 
and the slesves are a modified melon or 
mutton-leg shape, with cuffs and stock 
collar of velvet. The pretty satin-striped 
tafleta silks make charming waists On 
some of these the yokes are laid in tucks | 
so that the stripes of one color do not ap- 
pear alall, thus giving the eflectof a yoke 
of solid color. Some of the new Tartan 
dresses are very chic and sinart looking 
and are not Tartans proper, but a cleverly 
arranged mixture of colors in which beau- 
tiful shades of green predominate, with a 
touch of vivid copper or Jacque red to re- 


new | 


lieve. Biack spangled gimp or jetted 
Vandyke points are used to trim such 
dresses, 


Four and one-half yards is quite full 
enough for a dress skirt for any figure, 
More width than this is not productive of 
any artistic or pleasing results, unless, of 
course, the skirt is to be ploated or kilted, 
Kut a five or seven gored skirt, well shaped 
aud well hung, is the best inodel for either 
tall or short women, or those slender or 
short, 

Stylish and dressy costumes for spring 
are wade of black or dark green satin or 
eorded silk, brocaded with small 
somes and foliage in natural colorings, with 
a full Stuart cape of black or green velvet, 
the historic collar wholly covered with 
rich galioon, whose vari-colored spangloes 
and jewel beads repeat the colors in the 
brocade, The cape is lined with brocade, 
and a hbator French toque en suite makes 
an elegant finish. 

There isa general tendency to discard 
all aiff interlinings in the gowns for next 
season, employing the crinoline, haircloth, 
moreen or other lining fabric for an en- 
tirely separate underskirt. Some new silk 
skirts fashioned by high-class modistes 
carry out this idea, being faced with real 
haircloth or moreen. and trimmed 
the bottom with piped silk frills about 
three inches wide, Less expensive skirts 


blos 


round 


are also made of moreen or haircioth 
alone, some fashioned with a closely fitted 
yoke, with gores on the frontand sides, a 
iMie of the goode a the bem, al f 
x-pie@ated we ack 
om Ol Ox » : 4 
with rea ra aled t en I 


| wool warp of a contrasting color. 


| soft wood 
shades of green silk are blended with old 


siik-lined flaps, are a feature of some of 
the new gowns. French model in gray. 
blue cloth has a pretty arabesque design 
in iridescent braid around the skirt-hem, 
and accompanying the gown is achic little 
triple-caped wrap of the cloth braided 
to match. This is about 20 inches long 
from the top of the braided standing collar 
to the edge of the lowest cape, and is lined 
with sbot silk. The fronts are finished 
with long loops and ends of satin ribbon 
three inches wide. The natty jacket 
bodice has a bias seamless back, with 
braided revers, and the medium-sized 
mutton-leg sleeves are closely lapped be- 
low the eibcw and buttoned haif the length 
of the forearm. 

A marked characteristic of some of the 
French materials of the spring is various 
handsome mixtures of silk and wool 
woven in diagonals, in cords, and Persian 
designs, These produce the iridescent 
éfiect still so popular, one of the simplest 
being a silk woof of one color coming to 
the surface in diagonal threads on a soft 
Thus, 
reseda silk is interwoven with brown 
wool, violet or blue silk witb fawn and 
color, and different beautiful 


rose and amber wools, These make ele- 
gant costumes trimmed with iridescent 
passementeries and buttons that repeat 
their artistic color blendings, They cost 
from $2 to $% a yard, but require but smal! 
patterns, as they are fifty inches wide. 
Mohair atill retains its universal favor, 


| and this coming season will appear in new 


pretty varieties in serge, armure, basket 


| and whipcord weaves, and also in many 


handsome colors. Black crepons with 
brilliantly colored figures on the wavy 
background will be used for elegant Len- 
ten dinners and teas, and for wedding re- 
ceptions. And these, forty inches wide, 
cost from $2 to $7 a yard. 

Every season fashion selects some partic- 


| ular color as special favorite, though rivals 
may run it very closely. She has now de- 


clared for blue, and this isto rival green 
and brown. Spring textiles will show 
inany pretty shades, also color-mixtures, 
in which blue will predominate, It is not 
always easy to associate a particular shade 
with the nameapplied to it, but we are 
familiar with butcher’s blue and torquoise 
—the latter is one of the most prominent 
ofthe new blue shades—also cornflower 
and peacock blue, which is more or less 
green, and silvery sky blue—all these re- 
flect the color of the objects from which 
they derive their designations, But un- 
traveled people get but hazy potions of 
Mediterranean and HKaltic biues, and one 
needs to behold the uniform of a French 
soldier tobe wholly at rest about ‘“gen- 
darine’”’ blue; also a revival this season in 
cloth and fancy silks and wool mixtures, 
It may be briefly stated that no color 
needs more careful selection than does 
blue. | have more than once advised wo- 
men of the “neutral type’ never to select 
decided colors. Very fair and very dark 
women can best venture upon strong con- 
trasta, but so long as there are pretty color 
mixtures and sbot effects in silk, satin, 
and silk and wool blends, women of 
no decided coloring can always array 
themselves smartly and becomingly, and 
it may be here said, for the satisfaction 
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the skins of the oranges and boil one 
pound of them until perfectly tender. 
Chop them fine, and to one gillof the 
water in which the skins have been boiled 
add one pound of brown sugar and the 
skins. Boil all together until very thick 
and then pat into a glass jar to keep until 
ready for use. 

A salad of celery and English walnuts is 
delicious to serve with a little dinner. Cat 
the celery into small pieces and mix with 
itone third the quantity of English wal- 
nut meats broken in two and enough may- 
onnaise to moisten it well. Garnish with 
young, tender lettuce lea ves and serve. 

Screens with frames of enamelled wood, 
pink, biue, buff or pale green, are charm- 
ing in bedrooms where they and the cov- 
erings correspond in daintiness and color- 
ing with the rest of the room. Pretty can- 
die shades may be made by covering the 
frames with gray colored silk, and over it 
laying a covering of quite open cream- 
white lace. Guipure lace is often used. 
Small silk flowers such as poppies, roses, 
and violets are often used to cover such 
shades, 

A littie salt sprinkled on a hot stove will 
remove any disagreeable odor. 

If a small piece of bread is put upon the 
point of the knife while peeling and cut- 
ting onions it will prevent the tears from 
flowing. 

The mustard used for salads by both the 
English and French is frequently mixed 
with Madeira, sherry and other wines. 

A favorite as well as nourishing drink 
for invalids is barley water. To prepare it 
place one quart of water in a saucepan over 
the fire. Wash well two ounces of pearl 
barley and throw into the water. Bring it 
toa boiling point, then add lemon sand 
sugar to suit the taste. Draw the pan to 
the back of the fire and simmer gently two 
hours, Strain and cover until cold. 

To brighten and freshen carpets sprinkle 
them with tea leaves or wet papers and 
sweep thoroughly but lightly. Grease 


places with coarse brown or butcher’s 
paper and then passing over them a warm 
flatiron. Puta littheox gall ins pan of 
warn water and with a fresh cloth wrung 
quite dry again go over the carpet. To 
prevent moths under carpets use coarsely 
ground black pepper mixed with cam. 
phor, and strew quickly about the edges 
or wherever the moths are to be found. 

Lemons may be kept fresh and gooda 
long time by putting them in an open 
stone crock and covering them with cold 
water. The water should be changed 
twice a week. Lemons treated in this 
way will become ripe and juicy. 

A dainty and attractive tea table may be 
arranged with very little expense, and 
once established it will be found indis- 


suilicient to inodernize any small table, 
whatever may have been its history, 
though the legs will also in most cases 
need to be somewhat shortened. A set of 
linen covers, fashioned to fit the top, may 
be quickly and prettily embroidered in 
linen or silk. The brass or copper tea 
kettle, with its little alcohol lamp, has be- 
come 80 necessary an article that its price 
is greatly reduced, and a very serviceable 
little affair may be procured for $l. In 





of those who belong to the ‘neutral ty pe,’’ 
that looks of this class are very likely to | 
wear the best in the end. The brilliant 
brunette in ber dark beauty, enhanced by 
rich becoming hues, is indesd resplendent, 
but the decadence in her looks when it 
takes place is usually nore marked than it 
is in the case of the less striking beauty, 
and very blonde women, supremely lovely 
in youth, are almost certain, with advance 
of years, to lose the dazzling complexion 
that generally accompanies blonde bair. 
Rarely bas the ‘neutral woman” the pang 
of hearing—accidentally, of course—that 
she has ‘‘so terribly changed.’’ Verily the 
world is full of compensation ! Shot silks, 
delicately tlowered, are a wise choice for 
the neutral sister. The blurred effect of | 
their blossoins softens the metallic lustre 
of the silk ground, and renders the ma- 
terial far less trying than a solid one, 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ BOTS, 

It is well to remember that plain paste 
may be improved to the flaky level of puff 
pasve if it is rolled thin, folded and put in 
the refrigerator over night 


In cleaning enamelied saucepans, wash 


neideand outwith hot water and soda 
hen = ir wilh @ mixture of sait and fine 
Mee | “ parts sand & née [ emit. ninse 
witt water and dry 

ro made a good orange flavoring, take 


collecting the tea cups, it is well to remem- 
ber that old china is often prettier than 
new, and that if one has any old-fashioned 


spota may be drawn out by covering the | 
| care to have plenty of liquid. Small sour 


wenusable, An ebony or ivory coating 1a | 
, y y . Son and serve with the sauce, 


————— 
——<—— 


and then washed and well dried, it Kote s 
white brilliancy which it seldom has other. 
wise,and will keep clean longer thaa 
with ordinary cleansing. 

It is not at all surprising that women are 
almost barned to death when they know 
no chemistry. Thecook who wore a cel. 
luloid corset around the range would hays 
known had she known chemistry, tha 
celluloid was chiefly composed of can. 
pbor and gun cotton, and that Z4n cot 
ton is one of the highest of high explo. 
sives, 

Fur, after some years’ wear, will look 
much improved if cleaned with new bran 
previously heated in the oven. Rub the 
hot bran well into the fur with a pies 
of flannel, shake the fur to remove aij 
particles, then brush y. 
fur will clean more easily if the lining and 
wadding are firat removed, but first re 
moval is not absolutely needful. The flat, 
oily look which makes its appearance in 
the neck portion of furs long in use is 
mostly, if not wholly, removed by means 
of the hot bran. Rub the fur the wrong 
way. 

The black lace that is so limp and for. 
lorn looking can be made good as new by 
avery simple process given in the daily 
paper. Wash it in soft, soapy water, then 
rinse in clear water, squeezing it in the 
hand, instead of wringing it. Dip in coid 
coffee, in which a little gum arabic has 
been dissolved, and press smoothly on a 
window pane todry. The coffee darkens 
it, the gum arabic gives it the desired stiff. 
ness, and, when dried in this way, no iron. 
ing is necessary. It is thon ready to be 
used in any way you wish, 

Good Fruit Dish.—Slice thin three small 
oranges, and boil in aquartof water till 








tender; then add brown sugar to taste, 
and boil a quarter of an hour longer. Very 
good to eat with bread. This also makes 
a good pudding, spread between layers of 
bread and butter in a pie dish, and baked 
an hour and a half. Garnish top with 
bread crumbs and bits of butter, and take 


oranges make a good dish. Take care not 
to cook the seeds. 

Sweetbreads Larded.—Trim a couple of 
sweetbreads, soak them half an hour in 
tepid water, then parboil them for a few 
minutes, and lay them in cold water; 
when quite cold, take them out, dry them, 
and lard them thickly with fine strips of 
bacon. Put a slice of fat bacon into a stew- 
pan with some onions, carrots, a bunch of 
sweet herbs, pepper, salt, and spices to 
taste, anda small quantity of rich stock; 
lay the sweetbreads on this, and let them 
gently stew till quite done, basting the 
top occasionally with the liquor. When 
cooked, strain the liquor, skim off fat, re- 
duce it almost to a glaze, brown the larded 
side of thesweetbreads with a salamander, 


8 
EDUCATE THE HEAD, THE HBART, AND 
THE HAND.—Every boy should bave bis 
head, bis heart, and his hand educated. 
Let this truth never be forgotten. By the 
proper education of the head, he will be 
taught what is good and what is evil, what 


| is wise and what is foolish, what is right 


and what is wrong. 
By the proper education of the heart he 


| will be taught to love what is good, wise, 


and right, and to hate what is evil, fool- 


| ish, and wrong. And by proper education 


bits, it is not necessary to make any extra | 


purchases, 
regard to silver—the dainty spoons, sugar 
tongs, lemon fork and other tritles that go 
to make up the equipment. 


strainer is preferable to a teapot, and is not | 


6x pensive, 

Use soapy water when making starch. 
The clothes will have a glossier appear- 
ances, and the irons will be leas likely to 
stick. 

Chemists say it takes more than twice as 
much sugar to sweeten preserves, sauces 


and the like if put in when they begin to | 
cook, a8 it does to add it after the process 


is accom plished. 

It is not always easy to start a fruit-jar 
cover. Instead of wrenching the hand, 
bringing on blistera, simply invert the jar 


The same hoids true with | 


of the hand, he will be enabled to supply 
his wants, to add to his comforts, and to 
assist those around him. The brightest 
objects of a good education are to reveér- 


| 
e 
A tea ball or | °2 and obey God, and to love and serv 


| mankind. 





and place the top in not water for a min- 
ute. Then try it and you will find itturns | 
quite easily. 

Silk must never be ironed, as the heat | 
takes all the life out of it, and makes it 
seein stringy and flabby. It, however, 
you wish to press out bits of silk and rib 
bon for work use an iron only moderately 


bot, and place two thicknesses of paper be 
tween that and the silk 
A valuable assistanton silver cleaning 


lay is a lemon, If silver, after it is 


cleaned, is rubbed with a piece of 


lemon | 





Everything that helps usin attaining 


these objects is of great value, and every- 
thing that hinders us is comparatively 
worthless, When wisdom reigns in the 
head, and love inthe heart, the man is 
ever ready to do good; order and peace 
reign around, and sin and sorrow aré al- 
most unknown. 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO. THE 
S€PIAND 8 OR 8 ORGANS 


Anyone knowing a tune, say ‘‘Way Down 
on the Swanee River,’’ either ‘‘in the head, ’’ 
as it is called, or able to hum, whistle or sing, 
can play tt WITHOUT ANY PREVIOUS KROWLEDSE OF 
BESIC, IMBEBIATELY correctly and with good 
effect, on the plano or organ, with the assist 
ance of this §§ISE 

By giving the student the power tw play 
(WHEBIATELY twelve tunes of different character 

chis number of pieces being sent with each 
Guide—after a very little practice with tne 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any air oF 
tune that may be heard or Known 





2© Guide will be sent to any address, a1) pos 
age paid receipt of FIFTY CLEATS © Ling 
SCAM [s. s, taker A ddress 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO., 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A QUEEN'S DINNER. 





KING asked to dine anc sleep at 
b Windsor Castle is a great honor 
(writes a lady contributor), bat as 
papa and mamma are accustomed to it, 
they were not 80 — as | was, who was 
-oing for the first time. 
. mpc say, however, that it seemed a 
little flat that we should be told what train 
to come by, 80 that we should arrive just 
pefore dinner, precisely as if we were go- 
ing to stay at the most ordinary country 
hvuse, 

It would have been #0 much more in 
keeping if we bad driven with tour horses 
and postillions all the way. I said this to 
mamma, but sbe laughed, and said that 
the Queen herself went by rail, aud that 
i had been reading too many novels lately 

_which was not fair argument 

Until we got right to the Castle it was all 
just like any other journey, and I found 
myself actually yawning as we drove out 
of the station. 

Once, however, the carriage bad turned 
in under George 1V.’s Gateway there was 
no possibility of anything but intense ex- 
citement. There was the very entrance 
which the Queen herself uses. 

There was the State Entrance for guests 
who are invited to theatricals, There was 
the Round Tower, in which the Earl of 
Hurrey was confined, and where Herne 
the Hunter visited him. 

And, most wonderful of all, there were 
the windows of the royal apartments, and 
it was just possible that the Queen might 
be taking a peep at us. 

Papa says that the Round Tower was re- 
stored early in this reign, and that it is 
about as likely that the Queen was taking 
a peep at us as that Herne visited the Earl 
of Surrey in the Tower. 

When papa says things in a certain tone 
of voice I generally suspect that he is 
laughing at me, though he looks a3 grave 
asajudge. But I cannot see what there 
was to laugh at on this occasion. 

Well, we were shown to our rooms, and 
then, ob! the fuss and flurry, and the 
dreadful haste and excitement, for you 
know it takes much longor to get on the 
kindof costume which one wears when 
one is going to dine with the Queen than 
to got into an ordinary dinner-gown. 

Why the mere doing of one’s hair--with 
all that one has got to wear on it—is 
enough to vreak one’s heart when one is 
afraid of being late. 

However, it was all doneat last. So I 
followed amma out into the grand corri- 
dor, and we proceeded slowly towards the 
dining room, It was a wonderful place, 
that corridor, 

imagine an endlessly long lofty apart- 
ment, lighted by tall windows on one side, 
which looked out on the courtyard —imag- 
ine this running round two sides of the 
great quadrangle—and on the inner side 
innumerable doors opening into suites on 
suites of rooms of all kinds—guest-cham- 
bers, including a special suite for the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, and another 
(over the gate-way), known as the Tapes- 
try apartments, which are given to other 
distinguished visitors, such as the Duke 
and Duchess of Coburg or the Empress 
Frederick—the Queen’s own bedroom and 
boudoir, the three drawingrooms, the pri- 
vate and the state diningrooms, and the 
suite once devoted to the use of Princess 
seatrice and her husband, 

It was furnished just likea large draw- 
ing room, Portraits, pictures, and cabi- 
nets filled with priceless china lined the 
walls, and there were endless seats and 
sofas scattered down the length. I stopped 
before the bust and Bible of Genera! Gor- 
don, but mamma called to me peremp- 
torily, and we went on again. 

About balf way down the left arm of 
the corridor a group of people were stand- 
ing. These were the other guests, 

We had scarcely joined them when the 
Master of the Household ang some other 
onicials, all dressed in Windsor uniform, 
inad6 their appearance and directed us to 
arrangé ourselves in two rows, the men on 
One side and the ladies on the other, to- 
wards the door of the Osk Room—for as 
w6 were asmall party we were to dine in 
thé Queen’s private dining room, which is 


Called the Oak Room, and is just over the | 





royal eutrance, and not in the state dining | 
room, which is at the other end of the cor- | 


ridor, 


Mamma, who was the most important 
‘ady present, was farthest from the door, 
4nd I stood next to her as the next most 
‘inportant, which was rather absurd, be- 
ause | y as 


juite the y 


ungest of all the 


twee f «} hers wer “ 
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might have been about sixty, and the 
other Minister’s wife, who was very stout 
and deaf, fell to the officer of the guard, 
whom I knew well and had often danced 
— in town. Highly ridiculous, wasn’t 
it 

We waited a few minutes, and I had 
just made out that the portrait facing me 
was that of Lord Beaconsfield, when there 
was a fuss; somebody said something, and 
there was the Queen in the black dress 
and cap with the white veil, looking just 
like her photographs, and there were we 
all curtseying away like a rew of school- 
girls, and the men bowing like Chinese 
mandarins, Poor Mra, X——, the stout 
Minister’s wife—i mean the Minister's 
stout wife—got perfectly scarlet with the 
exertion, and I felt a curious thrill run a!l 
down my back, while my heart seemed to 
be sticking in my throat. 

I don’t know why, but | always feei like 
this whenever I see her Majesty. 

So we went into a blase of lights, gold 
plate, and scarlet liveries, and sat down 
just like at an ordinary dinner. My part- 
ner proved to be rather a nice old man, 
who talked to me a good deal in a whisper. 
He told me that it was not etiquette to 
speak louder, which I knew already; and 
that it was not etiquette to talk very 
much, which sounded rather dull. 

The proper thing seemed to be to eat as 
much as possibile, talk very little, and 
keep one’s eye on the Queen, in the hope 
that she might honor one by addressing 
one, 

I must say that this honor was the very 
last thing I hoped for, and if it had been 
conferred on me! should probably have 
made an idiot of myself. 

However, her Majesty talked to the older 
people, but there was not much in the way 
of conversation, chiefly owing to that 
stupid etiquette. If 1 had been the Queen 
I should have said: 

“Please consider etiquette dispensed 
with during dinner, and try to look leas 
lise galvanised mummies, and to talk like 
rational beings.’’ 

In spite of intense awe, I nearly laughed 
now and then to see mmauima sitting up so 
prim and saying e0 very little, for at home, 
you know, weall listen to mamma as if 
she were an oracis, and so does everyone 
who comes to the bousé, which is a little 
trying at times, 

When the Queen rose we followed her 
to the corridor again, and not to the draw- 
ing rooms, as I bad hoped. The rest was 
very short. Her Majesty went round and 
spoke to each of the guests, 

Sue spoke to me again, and asked ine if 
1 was fond of dancing, and I| auswered 
quite truthfully: 

“Yes, ma’am.”’ 

1 thought it very nice and clever of her 
to hit on such an easy question for me, be- 
cause if she had talked to me about chil- 
dren’s dinners in the Kast End, as she did 
to Mrs, X——-, I should have been obliged 
to tell her, in spite of all the etiquette in 
the world, that I knew nothing about it, 
and mamma wouldn’t like me to go there, 

That practicaily ended my dinner witb 
the Queen, for Her Majesty soon departed, 
and the rest of the evening was quite in- 
formal. The next morning wo went away 
early after breakiast, and did not see her 
Maiesty agvin. 


ee 


FRIGHTS FATAL TO THE NERVES. 





“No; the fact does nol appear to have 
been generally noticed, but it is curieus 
that in cases where hair has been known 
to entirely change its color through #sud- 
den shock to the system, that hair was in- 
variably been of avery dark shade,” re 
marked a well known speécialistin ner- 
vous disorders the other day, when the 
writer mentioned a recently reported in- 
stance of the phenomenon referred to, 

“Probably, however, it may be ac- 
counted for by the factthat peopleof a 
lighter complexion—especially the very 
fair—usually possess a larger amount of 
local vitality than dark haired persons, 





had at last succeeded in escaping; and #0 | 
tremendous was the shock to her at seeing | 
bim, in such trying circumstances, that | 
ber hair went absolutely white within a | 
few minutes, and had not recovered a | 
trace of its original color up till the time | 
of her death last year. 

“Then, quite recently, an even more 
dramatic case in point came under my 
notice. The victim—if one may put it so 
—Wwas a medical student training for his 
degree in surgery at one of the large hos- 
pitals, 

“By some oversight he was locked in 
the dissecting-room after a lecture one 
evening, and left there for half an hour, 
At the time of entering the room his bair 
had been all but black; afterwards, it was 
no darker than ordinary cigar-ash, and 
bas remained so since. 

“Of course, there was a fright to account 
for it, It seems he had stayed behind to 
experiment upon a body witha galvanic 
apparatus, for the purpose of testing the 
sensibility of the nerves soon after death, 
No doubt be inadvertently increased the 
power of the electric current, for the body 
suddenly sprang off the slab as though en- 
dowed with new life, and toppled upon 
him as he fell with the natural shock. 

“He heard someone look in and then 
lock the door, but was unable to raise a 
snout. It was half an hour, in fact, betore 
his power of speech returned, and then it 
was found that the scare had completely 
dried up the moisture at the roots of the 
hair, with the singular result men- 
tioned. He afterwards said that, at the 
moment of the shock, he had experienced 
a sensation as though every bair on his 
head had become a red hot wire, 

“Then, fora long time, | treated a wili- 
tary officer whose experience was very 
similar—although, perhaps, instantane- 
ously is scarcely the correct word in bis 
case. He served throughout the Egyptian 
cain paign, and one night, whilst skirimish- 
ing alter an engagement, was shot #0 
badly that he was lefi for dead. 

“He came out of a long swoon to find 
himself, as he imagined, buried alive, he 
having been placed with a heap of bodies 
to be conveyed back tocamp. ‘All’s well 
that ends well’ could bardly be said of 
his case, The temporary horror of bis sit- 
uation had been such that, when discov- 
éred, his hair was almost as white as snow, 
and seems likely to remain so, 

“But perhaps the most striking example 
of the kind that was ever vouched for was 
one where a Welshman, waking ono night 
after « terrible dream in which he was 
made to believe that be had been con 
victed of a crimeand led to the scaffold, 
found that his hair had lost every vostize 
of its color in what could have been no 
more (aana few ininutes. In his case 
there was nothing more deadly to account 
for the phenomenon than the fact that he 
had gone to bed immediately after taking 


a heavy supper.’’ 
—_—_ «=o -_—  ——- 





Curious TREK GRrowrHs.--In the city 
of Norwich the church of St. Benedict is 
provided with a round tower having @ 
series of windows at the top, From cone of 
these issues a tree thal rises several yards 
above the platform of the tower, and 
which is growing very vigorously. 

At Bicknoller, in Somersetshire, upon 4 
tower of achurch there grows an over 
green oak which has already reached # 
height of five feet. Itis well known and 
is much wondered at by tourists who visit 
the West of England. 

There may be observed, loo, a sycamore 
which has been growing for more then 
half a century upon the tower of the little 
parodeial church of St. Petrochius at 
Clanaborough, in North Devon, It bas 
inserted its roots 80 deeply into the ma- 
sonry a8 to threaten the solidity of the 
building, 

A few years ayo the town of Stony Strat 
ford possessed a plant curiosity of the 
same nature, 

In the wake of a great fire in 1712 one of 
the few structures that remained standing 
was the tower of the St. Mary Magdalen 
echureh 

A bird doubtless carried a seed to the 


| summit of this, and thereésoon appeared # 


“Yes, undoubtedly, instantaneous whit- | 


ening of the hairtbrough some sudden 
fright occurs outside fiction. Two or three 
iustances have come within my own ex- 
perience. 

“Some time back, for example, | pre- 
scribed for a lady, well known ip country 
society, whose case proved the possibility 
of such a transformation in the most literal 


861 88, 
“Her husband—an e6xplorer—was reé 
ported to have perished abroad. She mar- 
ed again at the « j f two years, and 
6 lace s f nv as 


tree that buried its roots so deeply that it 
had to be pulled up in order to save the 
tower from falling in. 
snnteinasintaniliipiedipecaiiiinisseiaous 

THE yreat foe of life is indulgence under 
one forin or another, The letting down of 
the standard endangers the length of the 
course. To be safe one must be circuin- 
spect, prudent, rational, clear in judy 
ment, firm in «self-control To the com 
inand over bis appetite a tnan will owe 
length of days; and not length of days 
only, not mere continuity, but that which 


gives to continuity its) significance 
namely, thé power wl enjoy, which make 
prolonged existence sumething worthy of 
heing ad euse f fé y t 
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WILL CURE 


No matter bow violent or excruciating the 
_ the Kheumatic, Bedridden, Infirm, 

ripple, Nervous, Neuraigic, or pros 
trated with diseases may suffer. 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


Will Afford Lustant Kase. 


For headache (whether sick or nervous), 
toothache, neuralgia, rheumatism, l!um- 
b pains and weakness in the back, 
spine or kidneys, pains around the liver, 
plourisy, swelling of the joints and pains 
ofall kinds, the application of Kadway’s 
Ready Relief will afford immediate case, 
and its continued use for a few days effect 
“4 pommanent cure, 

nstantly stops the most excruciating 
pains, allays inflammation and cures con- 
estions, whether of the Lungs, Stomach, 
wels or other glands or mucous mem- 
branes, 


RADWAY'S 


READY RELIEF. 
CURES AND PREVENTS 


Colds, Coughs, Sore Throat, Influenza, 





Bronchitis, Pneumonia, RKheuma- 
tism, Neuralgia, Headache, 
Toothache, Asthma, Dimi- 


cult Breathing. 


CURES THE WORST PAINS in from 
one to twenty minutes, Not one bour 
after reading this advertisement need any- 
one SUFFER WITH PAIN, 

INTERNALLY—A balf to a teaspoontul in 
half a tumbler of water will, in a few 
minutes, cure Cramps, Spasins, Sour 
Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, 
Sick Headache, Diarrhopa, Colic, Flatu 
lency and al! Internal pains. 


Malaria in Its Various Forms Cured and 
Prevented, 


There is not a remedial agent in the 
world that will cure Fever and Agus and 
all other Malarious, Bilious and other 
fevers, aided by KADWAY’S PILIA, #o 
rT Dal at RADWAY’'S KEADY RE 

Travelers should always carry @ bottle 
of Radway's Ready Kelief with them. A 
fow drops in water will prevent sickness 
or pains from change of water. Lt is bet- 
ter than French brandy or bitters as a 
stimulant, 

Price, 50 conts per bottle, Sold by all 
Drugygists. 





adway’s 
Pills 


MILD BUT EFFECTIVE 


Purely vegetable, act without par, ois 
gantly costed, tasteiess, stoall and onsy to 
take. Kadway’s Pills aseist nature, «ti 


Ulating We healthful activity the liver, 
bowels and other digestive organs, leay 
Ing the bowels in a natural condition with 


Out any bad allor effects 


CURE 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 

Piles 


aoe A Nf) 
All Liver Disorders 


KRADWAY'S PILLS BUG porte Ligee 


tion, compie6i6 absorpluion and iieaill 
regularity 


Price 25 I’ Ikox. Sold by Obs 


He 
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Humorous. 


A ONE-TIME FRIEND 
Old teoth at last you've lost your grip, 
My friend for many @ your, 
For then you never made ime rip 
By toothache so ne vere 


You long did serve ine welland right 
Ne'er gave me much of jaw, 

And even if we'd hada fight 
It would have been a draw 


some teeth ke mankind often will 
Make thronte to leave their place, 

hut if they get of gold their Oi 
They will not change their base 


Hot it wees different far with you 
For geld you gave no chin, 
Asif you knew your debtor true 
Waa rather short of tin, 
Ww. M. 
Everybody. 
The motorman. 


lead over heels 


A man of power 


Always to the point--The compass, 


A favorable impression—A 
kk tam 
The hens will 
jretng baye 
lu the morniny «# man yels up, 
eventing he wots supper 


What can both cook and be cooked at 


the anime thet A potate can 


What is it we can’t do very well with 
out, yot we turn it out? Phe was 


“He has left a void that 
filed, "* Gertec biuagly reronatked a Dbauk director 


cCunuol te 


of an abmcomding cashier 

“I fear | myself 
watied the dejected Iie did, 
doy s mouth wae full of ponte, 

A young student wants us bo tel! hin 


why, tf Woreoseter W trereterr, 
4 teat hon'’t mpl Karomter 


uwuy,”’ 
nnd th 


must Loar 


lover 


mprelins wiiy 


iL cme die 
‘ i ial 
Master, addressing his class > Silence 
This te not to be putup with Prtreetly To tre 
poten Gey Candee oturpetal fellow beytois tochutter 
Vassenyeron vestibule limited: Porter, 


dows this tratn step at DPinkey ville? 


Porter No, sah: she doun t oven hesttute 
Gat, wah 

Muzzy: | don’t believe that errand 
boys, ae arole, are slow do yout 

Husvy) No, indeed! Why, DP Know a boy tn 


particular wire con pesmed Chie whale at a peemny 
novel while he's walking hall w 

Hobson: Don’t you think that’s a 
poor site form meodioal colloge 7 

Wigwag. Dos; but they re pootm to erect an 
cddttiowml butldtug whieh will tioprove tt. 
Its aun eye howpital 

You cannot always judygeetrom = out- 
The ple whieh 


toidle 


bles appre races, presents a 
temipting: @xtertor tmiaty 
crust, and fntertorly lave only 


ualitiow of a pmeurnatte tire 


Hoax: We had a@ fire in 
the other day 


have nu soyyy under 
the nutritive 


our church 


tous Was there much loss? 

Hloua No, everything was sayed but the 
organ None of the fremen could) play om tt 

Blobbs: I’ve raised many a family in 
my Ghome. 

Kiotbe. Why, I never knew you were mis 
tled 

Hiloteloe [hut . sed torun the elevator tmian 


eperer revere liertimes, 
Teacher: Thomas, | saw) you laugh 


just now What were you laughing about? 


fomny - wae Just Chinkting nbout sone 
Chibvige 
Peaher: You have no bustness thinktng dus 


tog school hours Dhonm't let tt oceur ngeuin 


A little boy of six summers was sent 
one morntog to call its grandfather to bronk 
fast The old gentleman snored very hard, 
nod as the boy pushed Open the door ne wae 
friptitened at the untisual motse Ile rushed 
track Go tits recthien, exelatraatrag 

Maa, peroetacdproagere Pnaes Loeerms Death trn’ at rive 


A Hibernian sportsman tried to shoot 
a sparrow with an old Queen Anne musket 
when he fred, the bird, with aehtrrap ortwe, 
flew wway thre 
and Che toarketoan was awiftly mand not-elossty 
lntdion his # pine ta the background Piektoy 
himeolf up, and shaking hits fist at he btrd, he 
oxciatined 

“He Jabers ! yo wouldn't a chins uped tf ye'd 
boon wt Chis tid of the pum” 


‘*Father,’’ said the little boy, looking 
up from lis book, “if Ll usk 
question, will you answer tr" 

“Cortatoly,”’ was the allauble reply 

“And not wet angry?” 

“OD course not 


unconcerned tn foreground, 


pleture you & 


"Nor say it's thane | was tn bed? 

“Lwontdoany of those things 

“Well, what l want to know ts where doos ns 
soake begin when it wages tts tall.’ 


“This new light they have discovered | 


that enables One to take a photewraph of a 
nan's bones without skinning hitn will be x» 
teriible factor in the wars of the future anid 


lover’s 
soon be warbling their 


in the 





| 
| 
| 
| 





' : 
| quivered in the breeze, a group of beauti- 





age, who died lately, was pursued by un- 


his patron. 


the fountain,’’ 
my medicine upon it” 


this picture meant bread for months, and 
the painter had long needed bread. 
chance of 


ainall, Hie hesitated. Then he silenced 
his hunyer, and carried the canvas to the 
Salon, It was admitted, Ith great suc- 


cognition 
amony the groatest of living artists, 


work by 
tompt to assimilate the education of boys 
and girls is to ignore a structural differ- 
entiation, to 
formance of the functions of the body, and 
thus not only to damage the parts so inter- 
fered with, but also to disturb the relations 
that should exist between 
the affected organ,”’ 


A Gaeat PAINTER’# FARKLY STRUGOLES 
-The great French painter Bastion Lep 


merciful disaster through bis youth in his 
efforts to study art His mother worked 
in the fields to keep the sickly boy at 
school, 

At fifteen be went alone to Paris, starved 
for seven years, painted without success, 
but #till painted. He had just finished 
picture, which he hoped to send to the 
Salon, when Paris was besieged, and he 
rushed with bis comrades to the trenches. 
On the first day « shell fell into hia studio 
and destroyed his picture, and another 
asbell burst at his feet, wounding bitin. 

He was carried home, and lay ill and idle 
for two years. Then be returned to 
Paris, and, reduced to absolute want, 
painted cheap fans for a living. 

One day a manufacturer of soine patent 
medicine ordered a picture from him to 
illustrate its virtues, Lepage, who was 
always sincere, gave bis best work to this 
ad vertisement. 

He painted « landscape in the April 
sunlight; the leaves of tender green 


ful young girls gathered around a fountain 
from which the EKlixir of Youth sprang in 
a bubbling stream, 


Lepage belioeved that there was real 
merit in bis work at last. 
“Tet me offer it at the Salon,’’ he asked 


The manufacturer was delighted, 
“Hut first painta rainbow arching over 
he said, ‘with the name of 


“Then Twill not pay 
picture.” ‘The price of 


Lepage refused, 
you a sou for the 


The 


admission to the Salon was 


Lepage a place in public re 
lutter work a place 


one OnRUTOd 


and = his 
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Tak following occurs in 
Dr. Clarke of Boston: 


Se —- 
a well-written 
“To at- 


render abnormal the per- 


the brain and 
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HECAUSE 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
to trace the growth of a word. 
easy to learn what a word means. 


It is easy 
It is 


GAC. WMERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Vaiss., 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


DOLLARD & CO. 


TOUFEE 


i223 
CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philade!phia, 
Premier Artistes 
IN HAIR. ' 


Inventors of the CELEKKATED GO BAMER 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND a 
PEERS, and Manufacturers of Every Description o 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Instructions to evable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own beads with accuracy: i 
TOUPERH AND BCALPB. | FOR WIG6, INCHES. 

INCHES. No.1. The round of 
No.1. The round of the 
head. 
No. 2. as 
back as 
No. 3. Over forehead a 
far as required. 
No. 4. Over the crown | 
ot the pene vars ready for enle © splendid Stok of 
ve alway? y for a sp 
eon wig Tou Ladies’ W Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Braids. Curls, ete.,, beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union. 





hean. 
| wot From forehead over 
forehead the head to neck, No. 2. 
s | wot. From ear Ww ear 
No.4. From ear to ear 
round the forehead, 


Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 
Dellard’s Herbaniam Extract fer the 


Hair. 


This tion has been manufactured and sold at 
Dollard’s or the t fifty yease, and its merits are 
gach that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily TTI yi 

Also DOLLAKD'S KREGENEKATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbantum when the 
Haltr is natarally dry and needs ap oil. 

Mra. Edmondson Gorter writes to Mesars. Douliard 
& Co., w send her a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried In vain to 
obtain anything equal to itas a dressing fur the hair 

E ad, 
.—— MKS, EDMONDSON GORTER. 
Oak — Thorpe, 
Norwich, Norfolk, Knugland. 
NAVY PAY OFFICK, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dollard’s Herbanium Extract. cf 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
yoars with great advaiutage. ~ | hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been Kept by it 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It ts the beet 


wash | have ever used, 
A. W. RUSSELL, U.S. N. 
TO MKB. KICHAKD DOLLARD, 1224 Chestnutat,, ’hila 
I have frequently, during @ number of years, umd 
the ‘‘lollard’s Herbanium Extract,’ and | dv re 
kuow of any which equals it asa pleasant, refreahin. 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 
LEONAKDI MY ERS 
Hx-Momber of Congress, 5th District 
Prepared only and for sais, wholesale wd retal!, aud 
applied professionally by 


> ‘ 
DOLLARD & CO. 
1223 CHESTNUT STREET. 
ti ENTLEMEN'S HAIK CUTTING AND SHAVING 
LADIES’ AND CHILDKEN’R HAIR CUTTING, 
None but l’ractica!l Male and Female Artists Em 
ployed, 


Nov., 2, ‘8. 


Jy/ 





AND 
Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO 
MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOR 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 
Twenty Medals and Diplomas were taken | y 
of the raw materia ised by me in con- 

y the Crow 
Thie ( wn is the nly Paar which contains the 
Wonderful Orchestral Attachment and Prac- 


tice Clavier, preatest invention of the ay l 
! t weoot which you can imitate perfectly the 
Harp, Zither, Banlo, Mandolin, Guitar, 


Clavicord, Dulcimer, Spinet, Harpsichord, 
Music Box, Autonarp, Bag Pipe, Ete. 
ONLY PIANO WORTH 


THE CROWN IS THE 
PI1O00 00 MORE THAN il COSTS. 
j | trat ver Cat vue, telling the whole 
t free Ask fort 


‘GEOL P BENT, Manufacturer, 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Dont buy a Plano or Organ until 
and examine a *' Crown 


ou hear 
and get prices. 


00a Wives 


‘)" Srow fair in the light of 
their works, especi 
they use SY 





Reading Rai road. 


N Onde 
On and after Nov. 17, 1995. . . 


Trains Leave Keading Termina]. p lade 
Buffalo Day E —— 





Parlor and Din ng Cor, daily 9.00am ) ge 
uffalo hic. b 
wil —_ core R ins ats, 0 Pm # 
/ nsport Express, week ¢ ’ 
pm. Daily (Sleeper) I-30 a Oe 10.00 am, ay 
Lock Haven, Cl eld and Bots Express 
daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. (Sleeper) 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Kealing Terminal, 4.10, 7, 
2, 245, Soar eet 


train), 5.30, 9.30. 11.30am, 12. 1, 
8.25 (dining car) pm, 12.10 night. Sundays—« Wf, 


ou, 
9.Wam, 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining car Ley 
Leave Mth and Chestnut Sian 35h ay = night, 
11.14 @ m, 12.57 (Dining car), 2.38, 3.45 ¢ 
(dining car), 11.45 pm. Sunday 3.55, 8.08, 10.18 4. 
12.14, 4. 6.1, 8.10 (dining car), 11.4pm. * ™® 
Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4.29, 
#.06. 10.00, 11.30 & im, 1.30, 2.90, 3.90, 4.00 (ew he 
train), 5.00, 6.00, 7.30, 8.45 10.00 p m, 12.15 night, Be 


1 4.30 9. 10, . 
pm 1 1b night. ees (ae 
Parlor 


Penienrents entiy ih, noe 
. EASTON AND Pol 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALL om 
2.00, 4.30, 5.30, 6.3, 9 a5 voy sm AM 


° 9. Sundays 
, 5.32, 9.00am, 1.00, 4.20, 6 . ry 
pm, does not connect for Kaston on si 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS, 


For Phouixville and Pottstown— Express 
a m, 12.45, 4,00, 6,00, 11.30p m. ‘Accom’, ca An 
11,06 m, 1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 7.20 p m. Sunday—iex 
press, 4.00, 9.06 am, 11,30 p im, LS 
a m, 6.00, p m. 4 
For Reading Express, 8.35, 10.00 aim, 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 


Accom., 


11.30 p m, Accom., 4.20, 7,42 a m, 1.42, 4, 
pase, 2a, Eien 
m, 4.00, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.20 ® m, 7.20'p im, pene 
day- Express, 4.00, 7.Wa in. 
Tepe koe ya et Bot $8 
6.00 p m. - 


For Shamokin and W 1illamsport— Express, 
am, 4.00 11.30 p m. Sunday express yyy 
1.40pm. Additional for Shamokin— Express, week- 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.20 am. Sundays—Ex- 


press, 4.00a m. 
FOR ATLANTIC CITY, 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street W . 
W eek-days Express, 9.00, am, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 pm. 
Accommodation, $00 m, 4.30, 6.30 p im. Sundays 
Express, 9.00, 10.00 am, Accommodation, $00 
in, 4.4 ptm. 
*arior Cars ou all express trains, 
Prigantine, Week-days, 5.00 a m, 4.30 p m, 
Lakewood, week-days, 5.00am, 4.15 pm. 

Detailed thine tables at ticket offices, N. KE. corner 
Brow! and Chestnut streets, 833 Chestnut street, 2 8° 
Tenth street, 6098, Third street, 3962 Market street and 
al stations. 

Uniou Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 

1. A. SWEIGARD, ©. G. HANCOCK 

General Superintendent, General lassenger gent. 


A GENTS WANTED to introduce ‘‘Karra Grep- 
i LED,’’ DR. TALMAGE’S wonderful new book. 
Nearly 600 Inassive pages, Over 400 pictures, He 
tells all he saw while traveling ‘round the world. 
sddress, *‘PKOPLE’S,** 341 Market St., Phila., Pa. 


] AD'ES RELIEF--Safe, Sure and Reliable; Fall- 
4 ures unknown. Cures all womb troubles, Guar- 


anteed. For particulars address Ihe Electro Chemi- 
cal Battery Co. Richmond, Ind. Lady agents wanted. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
PLAYS ‘ Sab Gee Parton. “Datalenes free, 
T. S. DENISON, lub. Chicago, LL 


OOKKEEPING SIMPLIFIED. 

(W AGGENER'S.) 
Mailed on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 
for Circular. C. R. Deacon, Publisher, 

227.8. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FREE TO BALD HEADS, 
We #11 mail on applic tion, free 
information how to grow hair upops 
# bald head, stop falling hair, and 
produce a fine growth of whisters 
and mustaches. 
F. Lerrimer & Co,, Baltimore, Md, 

















Without pain, injury or discoloration 
of the skin. Abselute removal on first 

plication. Send for itand show it 

your physician and if he demonstrates 
t contains acid caustic or other poison 
injurious to the skin, your money re 
funded. Theonly chemically pure li 
quid dissolvent. Get the best. Agents 
wanted, Send 6 cts. in stamps for cireu 
lars and booklet on beauty. @! a bottle 
repaid, in plain mailing box. Ne-Halr 

fg. Co., Bort Bidg., Chicago, Ils. 
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